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ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY* 


ILBERT’S publication on the foundations of geometry 

prompted me to express to the author my divergent views. 
An exchange of letters ensued which, unfortunately, came to an 
early end. I considered the questions raised in these letters to be 
of more general interest, however, and was thinking of sub- 
sequently publishing them. Hilbert, on the other hand, still 
withholds his consent because meanwhile his own views have 
changed. I regret this, because studying these letters would have 
been the easiest way for the reader to become acquainted with 
the questions raised. Also, I would have been spared the trouble 
of rewriting the discussion. But opinions expressed on this subject 
seem to be so divergent and distant from a solution that I think 
a public discussion is called for with a view to bringing about an 
agreement. I should therefore like to consider a number of 
questions of fundamental importance, and I should like to do 
this by giving a critical exposition of Hilbert’s publication. In 
doing so it is of no importance whatever whether Hilbert has 
ceased to hold the disputed views. 

To begin with, I should like to discuss two questions: What 
is an axiom? What is a definition and in what relation do they 
stand to each other? 

For a long time an axiom has always been taken to be a 
thought whose truth is known without being susceptible of proof 
by a logical chain of reasoning. Logical laws, too, are of this 
kind. Yet not everyone would agree to calling these general 
laws of inference “‘axioms.”” Some would rather wish to confine 
the name “axiom” to the basic laws of a limited field, for 
example, the field of geometry. But this is a question of less 


* The following two articles, entitled “Uber die Grundlagen der 
Geometrie,”” were published in the Jahresbericht der deutschen Mathematiker- 
Vereinigung, XII (1903), 319-324; 368-375. The translation is by Mr. M. E. 
Szabo (St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford), who wishes to express his thanks 
to Mr. P. Geach for checking the translation. 
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consequence. Let us not now enter upon a discussion of why we 
are justified in predicating truth of an axiom. For the axioms of 
geometry the usual source given is intuition. 

Definition in mathematics usually means a determination of 
the reference of a word or symbol. Definitions are distinct from 
all other mathematical propositions in containing a word or 
symbol which up to then has had no reference; the definition 
now supplies one. All other mathematical propositions (theorems 
and ones expressing axioms) must not contain proper names, 
concept words, relation words or functional symbols, whose 
reference is not already determined.! 

Once a word or symbol has been assigned a reference by 
definition, we can form a self-evident proposition from the 
definition, which may be used in a proof in the same way as we 
use basic propositions.? Let us suppose, for example, the 
references of the plus sign, and of the symbols for the numbers 
three and one, to be known; then we can assign a reference to 
the symbo] for the number four by means of the defining 
equation “3 + 1 = 4.” Once this has been done the content of 
this equation is trivially true and does not require a proof. It 
would still, however, be inept to include definitions among the 
basic propositions. For, initially, definitions are arbitrarily laid 
down and are in this way distinct from statements. Even if we 
go on to assert whatever has been laid down by definition, it 
has no greater value as a contribution to knowledge than an 
example of the law of identity, a=a. By defining we do not 
create knowledge, and we can only say, therefore, that although 
definitions which have been made into statements formally play 
the part of basic propositions, they are not really such. For even if, 
at best, we could call the law of identity itself an axiom, we should 
hardly wish to give the status of an axiom to every single instance 


1 Letters as a rule have no reference. (There are some exceptions: “‘z,” 


‘e.”) They do not designate anything; they only indicate something in order 
to give generality to a thought. As in the case of certain formal words, we 
cannot look for their reference. But it must be determined in what way they 
contribute to the expression of a thought. I have treated in great detail of 
the use of letters in Bk. I, Sections 8, 9, 17, 19, 24, 25 of my Grundgesetze der 
Arithmetik (Jena, Pohle, 1893). 


* I will here call a basic proposition a proposition whose sense is an axiom. 
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of that law. Such a status really demands a greater cognitive 
value. No definition extends our knowledge. Definitions are only 
a means of reducing manifold contents to a concise word or 
symbol and in doing so making them easier to handle. This and 
only this is the use of definitions in mathematics.* A definition 
must never attempt more than that. And if, notwithstanding, it 
is yet meant to do more and to generate real knowledge and one 
wants to avoid having to give a proof, the definition degenerates 
into logical thimble-rigging. One feels tempted to write in the 
margin beside some of the definitions one finds in mathematical 
writings: 
“If you cannot give a demonstration, 
Regard it as an exptanation.” 


One must simply never present as a definition that which 
requires a proof or an intuition to establish its truth. On the 
other hand, one can never expect basic propositions and theorems 
to determine the reference of a word or symbol. The rigor of 
mathematical investigations makes it absolutely imperative that 
we should not obscure the difference between definitions and all 
other propositions. 

Axioms do not contradict each other because they are true; no 
proof is necessary to establish this fact. Definitions must not 
contradict each other. In defining we must formulate our basic 
propositions in such a way as to rule out any possibility of 
contradiction. Mainly we must avoid giving various explanations 
of the same symbol. 

The usage of the words “‘axiom”’ and “‘definition’’ as presented 
in this paper would seem to concur with that employed in works 
on the subject to date and also seems to be the most useful. 

Now as far as Hilbert’s publication is concerned, we are struck 
by a curious confusion of linguistic usage. If he says in the 


It may be counted as part of the usefulness of a definition that it makes 
us more clearly conscious of a content only half-consciously associated with 
a word. This sometimes happens, but what is useful in this way is the act 
of defining rather than the definition. When the definition is once given, it 
is no matter in the sequel whether the defined sign is a newly invented one 
or already had a sense associated with it. 

“Cf. my Grundgesetze der Arithmetik, 11, Sections 56-57. 
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introduction, “For the cogent construction of geometry we 
require only few and simple basic facts, and these facts are called 
axioms of geometry,” this is entirely in keeping with what has 
been expounded above; equally, when in Section 1, page 4, he 
says, ““The axioms of geometry fall into five groups; each one of 
these groups expresses certain basic facts of our intuition that 
belong together.’’® 

The following pronouncement (Section 3), however, seems to 
be based on a totally different conception: “The axioms of this 
group define the concept ‘between.’”” How can axioms define? 
Here we are burdening axioms with something which is really 
the job of definitions. The same observation is forced on us when 
we read in Section 6: “The axioms of this group define the 
concepts of congruence or movement.” 

Hilbert was good enough to enable me to state in what sense 
he has been using the word “axiom.” For him axioms are 
components of his definitions.* Thus the axioms II 1 to II 5, for 
example, are components of the definition of “between.” 
“Between” is therefore a relation for those points on a straight 
line to which the axioms II 1 to II 5 apply. II 1 is thus formulated 
in the Festschrift: “If A, B, C are points on a straight line and B 
lies between A and C, then B also lies between C and A.” 

Axioms specify the notes of concepts, which would otherwise 
be missing from the explanations. The explanation of Section 1 
of the Festschrift also contains the definitions of the concepts 
point, straight line, plane, if one includes the axioms of the 
axiom groups I to V, whose exposition covers the whole of the 
first chapter. So the first definition is as long as that. Other 
definitions are embedded in it, for example, that of “between,” 
and theorems, for example, theorems of congruence. It is there- 
fore not easy to see what parts of the first chapter belong to that 
definition. At least it is difficult to believe that the theorems 


5 Whilst in the first sentence quoted above axioms are thoughts, in the 
second quotation they are expressions of thoughts, propositions. 

® As the time when Hilbert was holding this view we must take the time 
of his writing his Festschrift and the date of his letter (29, XII, 99). [l.e., 
Festschrift zur Feier der Enthiillung des Gaus-Weber-Denk mals in Gottingen. Leipzig, 
1899.—Eprror]} 
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should also be regarded as such components. This explains 
Hilbert’s claim that axioms are defining something. But is this 
compatible with the view that axioms express basic facts of our 
intuition ? If they do, then they assert something. But that means 
that every expression occurring in them must already be 
completely understood. Yet if the axioms are components of 
definitions, they will contain expressions, for example, “point,” 
“straight line,” whose references are not previously fixed but are 
just being determined. No single axiom is then independent, or 
conceivable at all, except in conjunction with the other axioms 
belonging to the same definition. If Hilbert’s intention is to be 
met, the reference of the word “point” will only be determined 
on page 19 of the Festschrift. It is not until then that the axioms 
that have been set out express thoughts which are true by 
definition. But this is the very reason why they do not express 
basic facts of our intuition, for then their validity would be 
founded precisely on intuition. Let us take the following straight- 
forward example: the definition of ‘‘a rectangle is a parallelogram 
with a right angle’ may be rewritten in the following way: 
“Explanation: we imagine plane figures which we call rectangles. 
Axiom 1. All rectangles are parallelograms. 

Axiom 2. In every rectangle there is a pair of sides which are 

perpendicular to each other.” 

These two axioms must be regarded as inseparable elements 
of the explanation. If we omitted axiom 1, for example, we should 
be giving a different reference to the word “rectangle,” and the 
remaining second axiom would receive a different sense, if one 
gave it the status of a statement in the completed definition, from 
the sense it now has as a result of its conjunction with the first 
axiom; that is, axiom 2 would not even be the same proposition 
any more, at least if one regards the thought expressed in the 
proposition as an essential feature of the proposition. Once the 
explanation including both axioms has been given, we can assert 
them as true. Yet their truth is not based on intuition but on the 
definition. For this reason they do not contain any real knowledge, 
as axioms in the customary sense of the word undoubtedly do. 

In Chapter 2 of the Festschrift Hilbert discusses the questions 
whether the axioms are independent of each other and are free 
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from contradiction. How are we to understand this independence ? 
In the above example does not each axiom require the other to 
be what it is? We notice this in other instances too. Only by 
stating all axioms which, according to Hilbert, belong, for 
example, to the definition of a point, does the word “point” 
receive a sense. Accordingly, only through the totality of axioms 
in which the word “point”’ occurs, does each one of them receive 
its full sense. It is impossible to separate the axioms so as to 
regard some of them as holding and others as not holding, 
because in doing so we would also alter the sense of the ones 
we wanted to count as holding good. Thus axioms belonging to 
the same definitions are dependent on each other, nor are they 
contradictory; if they were, the definition would be unjustified. 
Neither can one find out whether the axioms contradict each 
other before the definition is completed, because only the 
definition gives a sense to the axioms and it is pointless to inquire 
whether senseless propositions are contradictory. 

How then are we to understand Hilbert’s approach to this 
question? I think we can suppose that he is not concerned with 
axioms as wholes,’ but only with those of their parts which 
express notes of the concept that is being defined. In our example 
these notes are parallelogram and having two perpendicular sides. If 
these were contradictory, there would be no object which could 
be found to have these properties; in other words, there would 
be no rectangle. Conversely, if we can produce a rectangle, it 
follows that these notes are not contradictory. And this is in fact 
roughly the way in which Hilbert proves that his axioms are free 
from contradiction. In reality, however, all that has been shown 
is that the notes of a concept are not contradictory. Similarly 
with independence. If from the fact that an object has a first 
property we can conclude that it also has a second one, we can 
say that the second is dependent on the first. And if these 
properties are notes of a concept, then the second note is 
dependent on the first. This is roughly the manner in which 
Hilbert proves the independence of his axioms (really notes of 
concepts). For the time being we may view the matter in this way. 


? As is obvious, I am here employing Hilbert’s usage, as I have already 
been doing earlier. 
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Yet it is not as simple as may seem to be the case so far. Jf we 
wish to fathom the real nature of the problem, we must take a 
closer look at the special nature of Hilbert’s definitions. This we 
shall do in a succeeding essay. 


II 


Hilbert’s definitions and explanations seem to be of a twofold 
nature. The first explanation of Section 4 explains the expressions 
“points on a straight line lying on the same side of a point” and 
“points on a straight line lying on different sides of a point.” 
Once the expressions “‘point on a straight line a” and “a point 
lying between a point A and a point B” are understood, this 
explanation enables us to know quite precisely what these 
expressions refer to. The explanation of Section 9 is, however, 
of an entirely different kind. It says: 


Points on a straight line stand in a certain relation to each other, and 
the word “between” in particular is used to describe that relation. 


It is obvious that thereby we are not furnished with the 
reference of the word “between.” But the explanation is also 


incomplete. It must be supplemented by the following axioms: 


II 1. If A, B, C are points on a straight line, and B lies between 
A and C, then B also lies between C and A. 

II 2. If A and C are two points on a straight line, then there 
always is at least one point B, such that it lies between A and C, 
and at least one point D, such that C lics between A and D. 

II 3. Among any three points on a straight line there always is 
one and only one point that lies between the other two. 

II 4. Any four points A, B, C, D on a straight line may be 
ordered in such a way that B lies between A and C and also between 
A and D, and furthermore that C lies between A and D and also 
between B and D. 


But does the above tell us when the relation of lying-in- 
between occurs? It does not; but, conversely, once we have 
understood the relation, we realize the truth of the axioms. If 
we take as our basis the Gaussean definition of the congruence 
of numbers, we can easily decide whether 2 and 8 are congruent 
modulo 3, or what sorts of investigation we should have to make 


9 
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to find out. All we have to know are the expressions occurring 
in the definition (“‘difference,” ‘‘one number going into another’). 

Let us now contrast the above with a further explanation which 
I have written up following Hilbert’s example: 

All numbers stand in certain relations to each other, and the 
word “congruent” in particular is used to describe that relation. 

Axiom 1. Every number is congruent to itself under any 
modulus. 

Axiom 2. Ifany number is congruent to any other number and 
that number is congruent to a third number under the same 
modulus, then the first number is also congruent to the third 
number under that modulus. 

Axiom 3. If a first number is congruent to a second and a 
third number is congruent to a fourth under the same modulus, 
then the sum of the first and third numbers is also congruent 
to the sum of the second and fourth numbers under the same 
modulus, and so forth. 

But would such a definition tell us that 2 is congruent to 8 
modulo 3? Hardly! And it must be noted that in the last example 
we have given we have a much more favorable case than 
Hilbert’s explanation containing the words “point”’ and “straight 
line,” whose references are still unknown to us at this stage. But 
even if we understand these words in the sense that has been 
given to them in Euclidean geometry, we cannot decide, given 
our explanation, which of the three points lying on a straight 
line lies between the other two. 

If we survey the whole of Hilbert’s explanations and axioms, 
it would appear comparable to a system of equations with 
several unknowns; for an axiom as a rule contains several un- 
known expressions such as “point,” “straight line,” “plane,” 
“lying,” “between,” and so forth, and it is not sufficient to state 
some axioms or groups of axioms to determine the unknowns; 
only by stating all the axioms can we determine the unknowns. 
Yet is this totality sufficient for our purpose? Who is to tell us 
that the system is soluble for the unknowns and that these are 
uniquely determined? What indeed would a solution look like, 
if it were possible to give one? Each of the expressions “‘point,”’ 
“straight line,” and so forth, would have to be explained 


10 
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severally, in a sentence in which all other words are known and 
understood. If such a solution to the Hilbertean system of 
definitions and axioms were possible, it would have to be given. 
But it is certainly impossible. If we want to answer the question 
whether an object, for example, my watch, is a point, we are at 
once faced with the difficulty that the first axiom already talks 
of two points. We must therefore already know an object as a 
point, in order to be able to answer the question whether my 
watch, for example, together with that point determines a 
straight line. This means, however, that we must know how to 
interpret the word “determine,” and also what counts as a 
straight line. Hence this axiom does not get us any further 
forward. And we shall find that the same applies to all axioms. 
When and if we have finally got them all, we still do not know 
whether they hold good for my watch, so that they enable us to 
call it a point. Nor do we know what sorts of investigation we 
shall have to make to answer this question. 

Axiom I 7 says: “Every straight line has at least two points.” 


Compare this with the following: 
“Explanation: We imagine objects which we call gods. 


Axiom 1. Every god is omnipotent. 
Axiom 2. There is at least one god.” 

If this procedure were legitimate, then the ontological proof 
of God would be brilliantly vindicated. And this takes us to the 
core of the problem. He who sees quite clearly why such a proof 
is mistaken also recognizes the fundamental error contained in 
Hilbert’s definition. The error consists in failing to distinguish 
first- and second-level concepts, as I shall call them. It would 
appear true to say that it was I who first introduced such a 
rigid distinction, and Hilbert, when he wrote the Festschrift, must 
have been quite unfamiliar with my writings on this subject.® 
And many others must still be in the same position. But since, 


5 “Two distinct points A, B, always determine a straight line a.” 

® The Foundations of Arithmetic, a logico-mathematical investigation concerning the 
Concept of Number. Breslau, Kébner, 1884, Section 53, where I use “order” 
for “‘level.’? Function and Concept. Paper given before a meeting of the 
Society for Medicine and Natural Science at Jena. Jena, Pohle, 1891, 
p. 26. Grundgesetze der Arithmetik derived in logical symbolism, vol. I, Jena, 
Pohle, 1893, Section 21 seq. 
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on the other hand, any deeper insight in mathematics and logic 
without this distinction is impossible, I will try to show very 
briefly what it is all about. 

Let us take the proposition “two is a prime number.” 
Linguistically we distinguish two parts: a subject “two” and a 
predicative part “is a prime number.’ With the latter we usually 
associate assertive force. Yet this is not essential. If an actor 
utters a statement on the stage, it cannot be said that he really 
asserts anything, nor is he responsible for the truth of that 
statement. Let us eliminate the assertive force from the pred- 
icative part, as it is inessential. The two parts of the proposition 
will still remain as distinctly different as they are, and it is 
important to grasp the point that this difference really cuts deep 
and must not be blurred. The first part, “two,” is a proper name 
of a certain number, designates an object, something complete 
that does not require a complement.’ The predicative part, “‘is 
a prime number,” on the other hand, does require a complement, 
and does not designate an object. I shall also call the first part 
saturated and the second part unsaturated. To this distinction 
among the symbols there naturally corresponds an analogous 
distinction in the realm of references: to a proper name 
corresponds an object, and to the predicative part corresponds 
what I will call a concept. This is not meant to be a definition. 
For the decomposition into saturated and unsaturated parts must 
be regarded as a primitive feature of logical structure, which 
must simply be recognized and accepted but which cannot be 
reduced to something more primitive. 

I am well aware that expressions like “saturated” and “un- 
saturated” are figurative and only serve the purpose of pointing 
to what we have been meaning to talk about; here we must 
always count on the reader’s willingness to meet us halfway. 
Notwithstanding, we may perhaps be able to show more 
intelligibly why these parts must be distinct. An object, for 
example, the number 2, cannot logically adhere to another 
object, for example, Julius Caesar, without some sort of liaison; 
and this liaison cannot be an object but must rather be un- 


> 466 


10 Propositions with “‘all,” “‘every, 
and will not be considered here. 


some”’ are of a totally different kind 
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saturated. A logical combination into a whole can come about 
only if we saturate or complement an unsaturated part with one 
or more parts. This is somewhat similar to complementing “the 
capital of” with “Germany” or “Sweden’’; or “half of” with 
“= 

It now follows irom the fundamental difference of objects from 
concepts that an object can never occur as a predicate or un- 
saturated expression and that a concept can never logically take 
the place of an object.!* Figuratively, this point may be expressed 
in the following way: there are different logical places; some of 
them can be filled only by objects and not by concepts, and 
others only by concepts and not by objects. 

Let us now consider the proposition “there is a square root 
of 4.”’ Obviously we cannot be talking about a particular square 
root of 4; we are rather dealing with the concept. And here too 
it has preserved its predicative nature. That this is so can be 
seen from the fact that we can rewrite the proposition in the 
following way: “there is something which is a square root of 4,” 
or “it is false that, whatever a may be, a is not a square root of 
4. But in this case we obviously cannot split the proposition up 
so that the unsaturated part is a concept and the saturated part 


11 What one should regard linguistically as subject is determined by the 
form of the proposition. For logical analysis it is different. We can break 
down the proposition “& = 2*’’ into either “8” and “‘is 2 raised to the power 
of 3,”’ or into “2”? and “‘is something whose third power is 8,” or into “3” 
and “‘is something such that raising 2 to that power has the result 8.” 

12 B. Russell in Section 49 of The Principles of Mathematics, vol. 1 (Cambridge, 
1903) does not wish to concede that there is a difference of kind between 
concepts and objects. He maintains that concepts, too, are always terms. He 
bases his argument on the fact that we are forced to use a concept sub- 
stantivally as a term if we want to say something about it, e.g., that it is not 
the case that it is a term. This necessity, it seems to me, is only founded in 
the nature of our language and thus is not genuinely logical. On the other 
hand, at the bottom of p. 508, Russell seems to lean toward my contention. 
I have treated of this difficulty in my essay “On Concept and Object.” It 
is obvious that we cannot represent a concept as something independent in 
the way we can represent an object. A concept can only occur in a complex. 
One might say that a concept can be distinguished within, but not separated 
from, the complex in which it occurs. All seeming contradictions which we 
meet at this juncture result from the fact that one is tempted to treat a concept 
as an object contrary to its unsaturated nature, which, it is true to say, 
language sometimes compels us to do. But this is only a point of language. 


13 
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an object. If we compare the proposition “there is something 
which is a prime number” with the proposition “there is some- 
thing which is a square root of 4,” we recognize that what they 
have in common is “there is something which” containing what 
would genuinely be called the logical predicate, whereas the 
parts that differ, despite their predicative, unsaturated nature, 
play a role analogous to that of the subject in other cases. Here 
there is something being predicated of a concept. But obviously 
there is a very great difference between the logical place of the 
number 2, if we predicate of it that it is a prime number, and 
the concept prime number, if we say that there is something 
which is a prime number. The first place can be filled only by 
objects, the second only by concepts. Not only is it linguistically 
improper to say “there is Africa,” or “there is Charlemagne,” but 
it is nonsensical. We may well say “there is something which is 
called Africa,” and the words “‘is called Africa” signify a concept. 
Thus the expression there is something which is also unsaturated, but 
in a totally different way from is a prime number. In the first case 
we can saturate the expression only with a concept and in the 
second only with an object. We take account of the similarity 
and disparity of these cases by means of the following termino- 
logical distinction. In the proposition “2 is a prime number” we 
say that an object-—2—falls under a first-level concept—prime 
number—whereas in the proposition “there is a prime number” 
we say that a first-level concept—prime number—falls within a 
certain second-level concept. Thus first-level concepts can stand 
to second-level concepts in a similar relation to that of objects to 
first-level concepts. 

What applies to concepts also applies to their notes. For notes 
of a concept are concepts which are logical parts of the concept 
of which they are notes. Instead of saying “2 is the square root 
of 4, and 2 is positive’ we can say “2 is a positive square root 
of 4,” and then we have as the notes of the concept is a posttive 
square root of 4 the two partial concepts is a square root of 4 and 
is positive. We may also call these properties of the number 2 and 
hence we can say: a note of a concept is a property which an 
object must possess if the object is to fall under the concept. 
Correspondingly, of course, with second-level concepts. From the 
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above it is easy to see that first-level concepts can have only 
first-level notes, and second-level concepts only second-level notes. 
It is quite impossible to have a mixture of first- and second-level 
notes. This follows from the fact that the logical places of concepts 
do not serve for objects, nor the logical places of objects for 
concepts. From this it follows further that our explanation which 
began with the words “‘we imagine objects which we call gods” 
is inadmissible, because the note contained in the first axiom is 
of the first level, whereas the note contained in the second axiom 
is of the second level. 

What consequences has all this for Hilbert’s definitions? 
Apparently every single point is an object. From this it follows 
that the concept of poin' (is a point) is of the first level, and that 
all its notes must consequently be of the first level. But on a 
perusal of Hilbert’s axioms, regarding them as parts of the 
definition of a point, we find that the notes occurring in these 
axioms are not of the first level, that is, properties which an 
object must have in order to be a point, but of the second level. 
If, therefore, they do define a concept, it can only be a concept 
of the second level. Whether a concept is really being defined 
must, however, seem doubtful, since it is not only the word 
“point” that occurs, but also the words “straight line” and 
“plane.” Disregarding this difficulty for the moment, let us 
suppose that with his axioms Hilbert has defined a second-level 
concept. Then we would have to express the relation of the 
Euclidean concept of point, which is of the first level, to the 
Hilbertean concept, which is of the second level, by saying that, 
according to the convention we have adopted above, the 
Euclidean concept of point falls within the Hilbertean concept. 
It is then conceivable and even probable that this does not apply 
only to the Euclidean concept of point. Only compare what is 
said on page 20 (Festschrift): ‘““We imagine a pair of numbers 
(x,y) of the domain omega as a point,” and so forth. If the word 
“point”’ had already been given a reference by the definition and 
the axioms belonging to it, then this could not be done all over 
again at this juncture. I believe we shall have to conceive of the 
matter in the following way, that the concept is a pair of numbers 
of the domain omega is of the first level, and, in the same way as 
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the Euclidean concept of point, is supposed to fall within the 
Hilbertean second-level concept (if this exists). But the use of 
the word “point” in both cases is somewhat disturbing, for it 
obviously has a different reference in each of them. 

On these principles Euclidean geometry is represented as a 
special case of a more comprehensive system of knowledge which 
allows for innumerably many other special cases, innumerable 
geometries (if that word is still permissible). And in every one 
of those geometries there will be a concepi of point (first-level) 
and each concept will fall within the same second-level concept. 
If one wanted to use the word “point” in every one of those 
geometries, it would become ambiguous, and in order to avoid 
this one would have to add the name of the particular geometry 
one was talking about, for example, “point of the A-geometry,” 
“point of the B-geometry,”’ and so forth. This will apply similarly 
to the words “straight line” and “plane.” Looked at from this 
angle it would seem inevitable that under these circumstances 
we should have to re-examine the questions whether the axioms 
are free from contradiction and are independent of each other, 
and also the question of the non-provability of propositions from 
certain postulates. We shall then not simply be able to say “the 
axiom of parallels”; since there will be a different axiom of 
parallels in each diiferent geometry. If we want to use the same 
terminology we can do so only by mistakenly calling the “‘straight 
line of the A-geometry,” for example, simply “straight line,” 
thus covering up the fact that the thought it really contains is 
different. But in doing so we cannot eliminate the difference. 

Yet here we have already reached the beginning of a path 
leading to greater depths. Perhaps I may be allowed some time 
to pursue it further. 

G. FREGE 
Jena 





FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY 


GLOSSARY 


Anschauung — intuition 

Bedeutung — reference 

Begriff — concept 

Begriff erster Stufe — first-level concept 
Behauptungssatz — statement 

Bestandteil — part 

Eigenschaft — property 

Erganzung —- complement 
Erkenntniswert — cognitive vaiue 
Festschrift — ‘‘Festschrift’”? or publication 
Formwort — formal word 

Grundgesetz — basic law 

Grundsatz — basic proposition 
Grundtatsache — basic fact 
Grundtatsache unserer Anschauung — basic fact of our intuition 
Lehrsatz — theorem 

Merkmal — note 

Satz — proposition 

Urerscheinung — primitive feature 
Zeichen' — symbol 





INEFFABILITY, ONTOLOGY, AND METHOD 


HIS paper! has three parts. The first could very well stand 

by itself. “Ineffabilitv’ would be an appropriate title for 

it. The third part could almost stand alone, too. If it did, “Some 
Remarks on Ontology” would be an appropriate title; these 
remarks are not unconnected with what is said in the first part. 
The second part connects the other two by explicating some of 
the philosophical uses of ‘form’. There is no part corresponding 
to the third noun in the title of the whole. What I believe to be 
the right method in philosophy distinguishes between the 
commonsensical and the philosophical uses of words, insisting 
that the latter all require commonsensical explication. Though 
by no means the whole of the method, which is a many-faceted 
thing, that is indeed one of its basic ideas. Also, it can be shown 
at work in relative isolation. As the paper proceeds, this idea 
comes gradually to the fore. Hence the third noun of the title. 


I 


Each of us is acquainted with some things and facts (states of 
affairs). Synonymously, these things and facts are presented to us. 
What one is acquainted with he knows. Each of us also knows 
much else. These things and facts, however, he knows only by 
means of what is, or has been, presented to him. A very large 
number of philosophers past and present either explicitly or 
implicitly accept these propositions. Some of those who now 
accept them explicitly call them a Principle of Acquaintance 
(PA). How are we to understand the italicized phrase in its last 
clause?! That is a very large question or, rather, a group of 
questions. Proponents of a PA may still reasonably disagree on 
the answers to all or some of them. For what I am about, however, 
the last clause does not matter at all. So I shall ignore it. Notice 


1 Some of this material I presented first during the summer of 1958 at 
Northwestern University in a joint seminar with Herbert Hochberg, to whom 
I am indebted for many stimulating discussions. Since then I have benefited 
also from discussions with Edwin B. Allaire. 
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next that I spoke of a rather than the PA. I did this in order to 
indicate that what I stated is merely a schema which one may 
reasonably call a principle only after he has specified what he 
takes himself to be acquainted with. Again, there is disagreement. 
In philosophical discussions some use their words so (and thereby 
choose their philosophical gambits) that they are, at some times, 
presented with (some) physical objects and some of ‘he characters 
they exemplify. According to others, the things rvesented to us 
are all phenomenal, such as, say, color spots in a visual field, in 
such contexts also called sensa, and their colors, in such contexts 
also called phenomenal colors. For my purpose the disagreement 
does not matter. I shall take us to be acquainted with such things 
as colored spots in visual fields. In fact, I shall talk about no 
others. But I make this “choice” only because, without as far as 
I can see introducing any bias, it will simplify the exposition, 
and not because it happens to be the one I would make where it 
does matter. 

Some hold that there are things so simple that if we want to 
speak about them directly, all we can do is name them—that is, 
attach words to them as mere labels. The qualification “directly” 
is meant to brush aside what is familiar as well as irrelevant for 
my purpose; for example, reference by definite description. The 
phrase “mere label’’ indicates that there is not and could not be 
anything about a linguistic expression serving as a name that 
provides a cue for what it is the label of. In so-called ideal 
languages (another controversial subject that I shall keep out, 
although a bit later I shall for convenience’s sake use a few 
symbols and, still later, even the idea of an improved language) 
this shows itself in the circumstance that an expression serving as 
a name is (in the written case) a sign no (geometrical) part of 
which is itself a sign. It follows, or very nearly so, that one can 
name only what he is or has been presented with. All this is 
indeed part of the relevant notion of “simplicity,” which I do 
not propose to examine in this paper. Whether this special use 
of ‘simple’ can be satisfactorily clarified may be controversial. 
Surely it is now again controversial whether there are in any 
language any expressions that are, in the sense specified, names. 
I shall proceed as if there were. What I want to say.could be 
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said even if there were not. But it might have to be said very 
differently. I shall therefore not claim that this “choice” of mine, 
the second I am making, merely simplifies the exposition. On 
the other hand, the simplification achieved by my first choice 
should by now be obvious. Everyone can agree that if it makes 
sense to speak about sensa and if there are things so simple that 
they can only be named, then sensa are among these things. 
Notice that I said sensa are among those simple things and 
not, as might have been expected, sensa and some of their 
characters. Thereby hangs another controversy, the last one I 
must mention and show to be irrelevant, though only in a 
peculiar way, in order to clear the air and set the stage. 
Consider a green spot. Call F the fact of its being green. It is 
as “simple” a fact as I can think of. Yet, being a fact, F, like 
any other fact, has constituents which are things. In this sense 
no fact is “simple.” (The familiar difference thus revealed 
between the uses of ‘simple’ as applied to facts and to things, 
respectively, will play a role in the last part.) Which thing or 
things are the constituents of F? Some answer that they are two, 
namely, an individual (the spot) and a character (the spot’s color). 
The answer seems obvious; to me it is obvious. But, then, it has 
not been and still is not obvious to many. Up toa point, of course, 
everyone agrees that in being presented with F he is presented 
with the color. Beyond that point, though, some try to make 
distinctions. They might claim, for instance, that the individual 
and the character are not presented in quite the same way, only 
the former but not the latter being “wholly presented.” Objections 
against calling the character a thing, as well as against calling 
an expression directly referring to it a name, as either unusual 
or confusing, may be a linguistic symptom of this attempt to 
distinguish. An extreme and explicit variant of it is to insist that 
F has only one constituent (which is a thing) and that this 
constituent is neither the spot nor its color but, rather, the 
“colored spot.” We have come upon the root of the realism- 
nominalism controversy, a disagreement so fundamental that one 
might expect it to be relevant to almost any question a philosopher 
is likely to raise. I shall take it for granted that F has two 
constituents which are things and which are presented to us 
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whenever F is presented, namely, the individual and the character. 
But I shall also argue that F has three further constituents which 
in some sense are presented to us whenever F is. The accent in 
this paper is on these additional three—this excess, as it were, 
over either one or two constituents. This is the peculiar way in 
which, fundamental as it is, the difference between one and two, 
if I may so express myself, does not matter for my purpose. 

When I know that this is a green spot, I know also that (1) 
the spot is an individual, (2) the color is a character, and (3) 
the former exemplifies the latter (and not, perhaps, the latter 
the former). How could I know all this if it were not, in some 
sense, presented to me? To grasp the idea more firmly, consider 
for a moment a visual field containing two spots, one red, one 
green. When this field is presented to me, I also know which 
spot exemplifies which color and, for that matter, also that no 
spot or color exemplifies the other spot or color. How, to repeat, 
could I know all these things if they were not presented to me? 
The three additional constituents of F are, accordingly, the two 
“properties” of (1) individuality and (2) universality, and the 
“nexus” of (3) exemplification. 

Three brief comments before I continue should clear the air. 
First, I did not call exemplification a relation but, non- 
committally, a “‘nexus.’’ Unfortunately, I cannot think of an 
equally noncommittal word to take the place of ‘property.’ So 
I used the latter, with tongue in cheek, and on paper with 
quotation marks around it. Second, there is a sense in which the 
three additional constituents are not quite independent of each 
other. As we ordinarily think of it, the nexus of exemplification 
is asymmetrical. The distinction between individuality and 
universality introduces this asymmetry a second time. In the 
lower functional calculus (LFC) the dependence shows itself as 
follows. After we have distinguished between x- and f-variables 
(and the constants that can be substituted for them), the 
parentheses and the order in the conventional notation ‘f(x)’ 
are redundant. ‘.fx.’ and ‘.xf.’, with the pair of dots indicating 
that .he string is a sentence and without any attention paid to 
order, would do as well. (The case of relations is different, of 
course; but we need not bother with it.) Third, if the three 
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additional constituents could be named, some (including myself) 
would insist that their names belong to a “type”’ different from 
that of either of the two names of the two constituents which are 
things. Whether or not this distinction is both sound and 
important makes no difference for my purpose. So, once more, 
we need not bother. 

I refrained from calling the three crucial constituents things. 
Even so, some may feel that, merely by insisting on their being 
in some sense presented in F and therefore calling them 
constituents of F, I am opening the door to confusion by blurring 
a fundamental distinction. If I were to stop now, these critics 
would be right. The distinction they wish to defend is fundamental 
indeed. Nor is anything I have said or shall say meant to weaken 
it. Rather, I wish to make it more accurately, in order to avoid 
some confusions that may beset us if we do not make it accurately 
enough. For this purpose I turn to language. Specifically, I 
would say that I turn to the LFC. But if someone wants to think 
of what follows as a “language game,” he may do so. In a “game” 
as limited as the one I shall play the difference makes no 
difference. 


My calculus (or game) has two kinds of names or prospective 
names: lower-case letters (‘a’, ‘b’, . . .) for individuals, upper-case 
letters (‘G’, ‘H’, . . .) for characters. A sentence is a string 
consisting of one name of each kind. I shall continue to write 


> 


it conventionally, for example, ‘G(a)’. Looking at a name of 
this game, I know, therefore—even if I do not know which thing 
it has been attached to as a label (or whether it has been attached 
at all)—the kind of thing, whether individual or character, to 
which it has been or could be attached. We have come upon a 
confusion lurking behind the phrase ‘mere label’. In one obvious 
sense a name is a mere label. In another sense it is not. In this 
latter sense there are indeed no mere labels. Who sees that 
clearly also sees how the distinction between the two constituents 
of F which are things and the three further ones which are not 
appears in my game. The individual and the character are 
represented by “labels.” Individuality and universality are 
represented by the shapes of these “labels,” exemplification by 
two “labels” being strung together into a sentence. 
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The critic I just mentioned may grant that as long as I play 
this game the distinction he watches over is safe. But then what 
is to keep me from obliterating it by “labeling,” in a different 
game, the three crucial constituents? He has a point. He adds 
that sooner or later I am even likely to play this different sort 
of game, since it is often part of the relevant use of “presented” 
that what is presented can be labeled. Again, he has a point. 
The proper way to meet it and, by meeting it, to safeguard the 
fundamental distinction is tp show that any attempt at labeling 
the three additional constituents either leads to disaster or, at 
least, is futile. This I shall do next. 

Let ‘a’, ‘G’, ‘IP’, ‘U’, ‘E’ be the labels one may try to attach 
to the spot, its color, individuality, universality, and exemplifi- 
cation, respectively. What I controversially claim to be presented 
when F is presented would then be expressed by 


(1) Z(a), (2) U(G), (3) E(G,a). 


The roughness due to the fact that two capital letters occur in 
both (2) and (3) and altogether three letters in (3) I said before 
I would ignore. Notice, first, that in this game, too, the marks 
are of two kinds of shapes. For, if they were not, how would I 
know which go with which to make a string that is a sentence? 
Notice, second, that in order to understand (1), (2), and (3), I 
would therefore have to understand first that exemplification and 
kind of object exemplifying or exemplified are represented by the 
juxtaposition of “labels” and the shapes of the labels, respectively. 
This is the heart of the matter. It shows what I meant by saying 
that any attempt to label the three crucial constituents is futile. 
I am also convinced that, if made uncritically, it sooner or later 
will lead to disaster. This, however, I shall not show.? 
‘Ineffable’ has been put to several philosophical uses. 


~® Reinhardt Grossmann reminds me that, according to Meinong, who 
thought about these things carefully and often profoundly, exemplification 


” 


is the only “‘real relation,” while such relations as, say, being to the left of 
(i.e., the kind I call descriptive) are merely “‘ideal.” There is a general 
awareness that for some such reasons Meinon:, in spite of his care and 
profundity, bogged down. Grossmann is engaged upon a study designed to 
show accurately why and how Meinong and some others who played similar 
gambits met their defeat. 
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Philosophical uses require commonsensical explications. A 
proposition is philosophical if it contains at least one word used 
philosophically. I offer what has just been said about the futility 
of introducing ‘J’, ‘U’, and ‘E’ into our game as the explication 
of the philosophical proposition, “Individuality, universality, and 
exemplification are ineffable.’ Clearly, one may agree (as I do) 
that these three constituents of F are ineffable in this sense without 
agreeing (as I do not) that they are ineffable in some other sense, 
or that certain other things are also “ineffable,” either in this or 
in another unexplicated and philosophical sense. For that matter, 
one may wish to offer the claim that all philosophical uses 
require commonsensical explications as the explication of the 
paradoxical philosophical proposition that what philosophers try 
to say is “ineffabie.” If I may so explicate it, then I, for one, 
accept that proposition. It is indeed one of the mainstays of my 
method. But, then, this is not the way that paradoxical proposition 
was meant and used. 

So far I have attended to the thing itself, without any mention, 
except for a passing reference to the realism-nominalism contro- 
versy, of the huge body of dialectical argument that has grown 
up around it. Accordingly, I have not used any technical word, 
such as ‘ontology’. I even avoided the nontechnical words, such 
as ‘form’, which in these arguments have been used philosoph- 
ically. Nor have I mentioned any names. One is on the lips 
of every likely reader. Absentia fulget. I shall not mention it, 
simply because I do not on this occasion wish to make assertions 
about the proper reading of a notoriously difficult text and, still 
less, about what was in the mind of its author when he wrote it. 
One other name I shall mention. Much of what I have said is 
not new, of course. What is new, if anything, is the use I made 
of a certain argument pattern to explicate one philosophical use 
of ‘ineffable’ by demonstrating the “futility” of labeling, as we 
label some “things,” the three crucial constituents of F. This 
pattern, though of course with a different twist, is that of a 
famous argument proposed by Bradley. Since his name is not 
now on everybody’s lips, I think that I should mention it. 
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II 


The key word of the dialectic is ‘form’. ‘Structure’ is sometimes 
used synonymously, or very nearly so. I shall stay with ‘form’. 
The key phrase is ‘logical form’. ‘The ontological status of logical 
form’ or, briefly, ‘the ontological status of logic’ is the tag for 
the issue I am considering. My critic was apprehensiv~ lest the 
line I took lead to the “reification of logical form.’ Had he used 
the phrase, he would have used ‘form’ philosophically. The 
thing to realize before tackling this use is that ‘form’ has three 
relevant commonsensical meanings. They are all syntactical. 
That is my cue for another effort to avoid controversy. 

I promised to keep out the issue of ideal languages. I shall 
keep the promise. But I shall henceforth use the LFC (with the 
“label”? constants I added to it) as an improved language, that 
is, as a calculus syntactically constructed and interpreted by 
interpreting its undefined signs only. Whether such a “language” 
is a suitable tool for philosophical analysis is now again contro- 
versial. But, again, the controversy does not affect us. For if I 
have committed ntyself to the “reification of logical form,” then, 
because of the tool I use, the commitment should be even easier 
to spot in my argument than it would be if I did not use that 
tool. Thus, if a bias is introduced, it is one against the point I 
am arguing. 

Form, refers to the shape of the signs and to the rules, based 
on their shapes and nothing else, by which they may be strung 
together into sentences. This is the first relevant commonsensical 
meaning of ‘form’. If all sentences were atomic, my critic could 
be answered conclusively and exhaustively as follows. Signs are 
labels (though not mere labels) representing (simple) “things.” 
Individuality, universality, and exemplification, the three 
“formal” or “‘logical’’ constituents of facts, cannot, except at the 
price of futility, be so represented. They are represented by 
form,. The quotes I have put around ‘formal’ and ‘logical’ mark 
philosophical uses. The very sentence in which they occur 
explicates them. (About the philosophical use of ‘thing’ presently, 
in the third part.) Thus I safeguard the ontological distinction. 
Yet I need not, in order to safeguard it, deny that logical form 
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(philosophical use) is like “things” in one respect, namely, that it, 
too, is presented to me. For indeed, if it were not presented, how 
could it be represented by form,? And, if it were not presented, 
why do I use a language of just this form,? Notice, too, that 
there is something ineffable, in the sense explicated, in any 
possible language, as long as by language we mean—and I do 
not know what else we could inean—something having signs and 
sentences as well as rules by which the former may be strung 
into the latter. I speak of possible languages rather than of 
possible worlds because the use of ‘possible’ in the latter phrase 
is patently philosophical, while in the former, as long as one 
thinks of an uninterpreted calculus, it is not. 

In our language (LFC) not all primitive (undefined) signs are 
labels. Those which are not are called logical. What can be said 
about them, commonsensically, contributes to the explication of 
the philosophical use of ‘form’. Instead of calling these signs 
logical—as for the most part I shall, in order not to strain the 
usage—I would therefore rather call them formal,. Lest this 
seem artificial, consider that, to say the least, the unexplicated 
uses of ‘formal’ and ‘logical’ quite often blur into each other. 
We just came upon an instance in the synonymy of ‘logical 
constituent’ and ‘formal constituent’. The synonymy of ‘logical 
truth’ and ‘formal truth’ is another. The only reason the 
redundance of ‘logical form’ is not more apparent is that the 
adjective serves to set off the philosophical context from such 
very different ones as those in which we speak of, say, the form 
of a symphony or a vase. 

The logical signs are either variables or connectives or 
operators. A variable as such (that is, technically, a free variable) 
merely marks form,. Since no more needs to be said about 
form,, we are left with connectives and operators. For what I am 
about, though surely net otherwise, there is no difference between 
these two kinds. Thus nothing will be lost if for the sake of both 
brevity and simplicity I ignore operators and make my case for 
connectives. 

Like form,, the connectives (form,) represent something which 
in some sense is presented to us. They represent an aspect of what 
some philosophers, using the word philosophically, call the world’s 
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“form.” This is the gist of the argument. My critic at this point 
finds his worst fears exceeded. I began by claiming some sort of 
“ontological status” for exemplification and so on, which to him 
seemed bad enough. Now I am about to do the same for negation, 
disjunction, and so on, which to him seems even worse. Some of 
his dismay is due to the particular flavor of philosophical talk. 
The rest is properly dispelled by the commonsensical ohservations 
and distinctions that follow. 

What form, represents is different from ‘‘things.”” This comes out in 
at least three ways. First, the nonlogical primitive signs, also 
called descriptive, are all labels; the connectives are not. Second, 
having constructed LFC syutactically, one may start its inter- 
pretation by attaching its descriptive primitives as labels to things. 
In principle, one must do that. Practically, one may instead 
make these signs “stand for” some words of our natural language, 
which, in an obvious sense, is the only one we speak and under- 
stand, just as a moment ago I made ‘G’ stand for ‘green’. For the 
connectives the latter alternative is the only one available. We 
maxe ‘~’, ‘v’, and so on, stand for ‘not’, ‘or’, and so on. Third, 
the use of the connectives is completely and accurately regulated 
by the so-called truth tables, that is, by an algebraic machinery with 
two counters which can be made to stand for ‘true’ and ‘false’. 
On this ‘completely and accurately’ hangs the current contro- 
versy about improved languages. What form, represents is different 
from what is represented by form,. In the written case the difference 
appears, trivially, in the (geometrical) differences between form, 
and form,. Much less trivially, it appears in the circumstance 
that while, as we saw, form, cannot, except at the price of futility, 
be represented by primitive signs of the language, form, must be 
so represented by at least one primitive logical sign. Yet form, 
represents something. Consider a calculus which is like LFC in being 
of the same form, but unlike it in that the algebraic machinery 
associated with its “connectives” has three counters instead of 
two. Technically, it is a lower functional calculus with a three- 
valued nonaristotelian logic. I do not know how to interpret this 
calculus so as to make an artifical language out of it. Nor does 
anyone else. And there is one and only one reason why this is so. 
We do not know how to interpret the “connectives.” This shows 
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that form represents something. Or, if you please, it shows what 
is meant by saying that it “represents” something (though of 
course not any “thing”’), which is, in some sense, “‘presented” 
to us. Nor is that all. Still another very important point can and 
must be made in order to secure the distinctions and allay the 
fears. As I arranged the exposition this point must wait for the 
third part. 

Form, is a property of expressions. Take an _ expression, 
eliminate first all defined terms, then substitute appropriate 
variables for all descriptive primitives. Two expressions have the 
same form, if and only if this procedure, applied to both of them, 
either yields different tokens of the same type or can be made 
to yield them by applying to the variables of one the procedure 
known as “rewriting.” This is the third relevant commonsensical 
use of ‘form’. Notice in passing that it leads immediately to a 
fourth, which appears in the proposition that a sentence expresses 
a “formal” truth or falsehood (is analytic or contradictory) if 
and only if its truth or falsehood depends only on its forms. 

Forms;, too, represents something. After what has been said, 
this need not be argued separately. I have argued that form, 
and form, each represent something. Form, is compounded of 
form, and form,. What it represents is correspondingly 
compounded of what is represented by form, and form,. If 
someone pcinted out that the use of ‘compounded’ in the 
preceding sentence is at least tinged with metaphor, I would 
not fuss. But I would observe that the unpacking of the rudi- 
mentary metaphor, after what has been said, is merely tedious. 
So I turn instead to three comments. 

1. If the language contains defined signs, then the form, of 
expressions which are sentences may be given a representative 
(not, be represented) in the language. Take ‘G(a)v H(a)’. 
Substitution of variables for the (primitive) constants yields 
‘f(x)vg(x)’. Write ‘R(f,g,x)’ as an abbreviation for the latter 
expression. ‘Ris a defined ternary predicate. (I continue to ignore 
types.) For every sentence a “corresponding” relation R can be 
defined. Two sentences are of the same form, if and only if the 
constituents which are things of the facts which they represent 
exemplify the same relation R. In this sense R is a representative 
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of (not: represents) form,. What it represents (or expresses, but 
not: is a representative of) is of course what is represented by 
form, (not: formg). 

2. ‘Thing’, it must have been noticed, I use so that a thing is 
what either is or by the rules of the language could be labeled. 
Defined signs are not labels. ‘R’ is a defined sign. Moreover, 
‘R’ is a defined logical sign, that is, all the primitive signs in its 
definiens are logical and, therefore, not labels. These are two 
good reasons why introducing ‘R’ into the language is not a 
back-handed way of giving the wrong kind of ontological status 
to form,. The fundamental distinctions are still safe. 

3. Test what is being said now against what was said in the 
first part about exemplification by so defining ‘Ex’ that ‘Ex(f,x)’ 
stands for ‘f(x)’. Notice that, unlike ‘E’, ‘Ex’ is a defined logical 
sign. Notice, too, that the possibility of introducing it does not 
in the least militate agairst what has been said about the futility 
of labeling exemplification. What one may wonder about is, 
rather, whether this futility does not infect all ‘R’. In a sense it 
does. Only, if the expression is complex enough, then ‘R’ is of 
some technical use. 

Those who distrust the distinction between the commonsensical 
and the philosophical uses of words more often than not want 
to be shown the exact point of transition. I would remind them 
of what James once said. One cannot light a candle so quickly 
that one sees what the dark is like. But I would add that in some 
cases one can do better than in some others. In the case of 
‘(logical) form’ one can do rather well. Sentences, it has been 
said, manage to express facts because they are “logical pictures” 
of the facts they express. In this context ‘logical picture’ is 
expendable. What is intended can be said without the phrase as 
follows. (S) A sentence manages to express because, taken as a fact, it 
shares logical form with the fact it expresses. Take once more our 
paradigm, F, and the sentence expressing it, ‘G(a)’. Here is what 
in this case I take (S) to mean: ‘a’ and ‘G’ represent the spot and 
the color, respectively; their shapes, the spot and the color being 
an individual and a character, respectively; their juxtaposition, 
the exemplification of the color by the spot. Generally, it seems, 
the idea of “shared logical form” is that of a one-one 
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correspondence between the constituents of the fact expressed 
and geometrical features of the sentence expressing it, such that 
constituents of the same kind correspond to features of the same 
(geometrical) kind. If that is what (S) means, then I understand 
it. Of course I do, since it is exactly what I said myself. Only I 
said it without using ‘logical form’. Thus I have shown, not 
surprisingly, that like all philosophically used words and phrases, 
the phrase is expendable. Now I shall show two more things; 
namely, first, that if the phrase is used as in (S) it leads to 
immediate catastrophe and, second, that in certain other contexts 
it invites confusion and makes falsehood seem plausible. 

First, write ‘G(a)’ without brackets, as I did before, and assume 
the two letters to be things. The assumption is in the spirit of the 
dialectic. Considered as a fact, a token of the sentence then 
consists of two things of different kinds standing in a certain 
(geometrical) relation. The constituents of this fact are, therefore, 
two individuals (the letters), two nonrelational (the letters’ 
shapes) characters, and one relational (the letters’ juxtaposition) 
character, and, if I may so express myself, individuality twice, 
universality three times, in addition, of course to (relational) , 
exemplification. Everything else apart, clearly tu » are too many 
for a one-one correspondence with the constituents of the fact 
expressed. It follows that if ‘logical form’ is explicated in the only 
way I can think of, the sentence and the fact do not “share” 
the same “logical form.” Rather, we stand here at the beginning 
of an infinite regress. This is disaster indeed. The regress, by the 
way, though of course again with a different twist, is not un- 
related to another part of Bradley’s famous pattern. 

What philosophers try to say is always ineffable. This, we 
remember, is the general ineffability thesis. As it was meant, 
though not as I suggested it might be explicated, it is vague and 
indefensible. Yet it has come to stand for quite a few things that 
are neither vague nor indefensible. The related distinctions 
between language as “part” and “picture” of the world and 
between speaking and speaking about speaking are two such 
things. Those who held the general thesis held it, in part, because 
they thought “logical form” to be “ineffable.” That is why they 
used ‘logical form’ as they did in (S). As was shown in the last 
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paragraph, the disaster that befell them is due to an implicit 
neglect of the two distinctions. 

Second, form,, form,, and form, I argued, each represent 
something that in some sense is presented to us. What they 
represent I now call! logical form. This explicates the use I shall 
henceforth make of the phrase. Nor am I the only one who, 
either implicitly or explicitly, uses the phrase in this way. That 
explains in turn the dismay of my critic. He takes me to assert 
that logical form “exists,” which to him is absurd. So far I 
avoided ‘exist’, leaving it deliberately to the last part. At this point, 
though, I wish to say that had I cared to indulge, I could have 
borrowed a soothing word from the tradition. I might have said 
that logical form, though it does not “exist,” yet “subsists.” Of 
course, the tag merely dignifies the distinctions | made common- 
sensically and without using any tag, between the two kinds of 
“ontological status.” But, then, sometimes tags are convenient. 
Right now I find this one handy for building a verbal bridge. 

If logical form does not even “subsist,” that is, if it has no 
ontological status whatsoever, then it is nought. Nought is nought, 
unchanged and unchangeably, in all “possible worlds.” This is 
one pillar of the bridge. The occurrence of ‘formal’ in ‘formal 
truth’ provides the other. Remember that formal truths are also 
called logical; infer speciously that logical truths are nought; 
and you are in sight of the philosophical proposition the bridge 
leads to. (A) The logic of our world is that of all possible worlds. 
For example, ‘pv ~f’ is formally true in all possible worlds. The 
word used philosophically in (A) is ‘possible’. One such use of 
‘possible’ is easily explicated as follows. In our world a state of 
affairs is possible if and only if it is expressed by a sentence (of 
our language) that is not a formal falsehood (contradictory). 
Clearly this is not the way the word is used in (A). As it is used 
there, the phrase ‘possible world’ is inseparable. I find it difficult 
to explicate. Or, rather, in the one explication I can think of the 
phrase sounds rather inflated. One can, as we saw, construct 
calculi which are in some fundamental respects like and in some 
others unlike the calculus we can make into an improved language 
by interpreting it. Such calculi are possible (commonsensical 
use). The illustration I used was a three-valued lower functional 
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calculus. If one wishes one may, with some bombast, speak of 
such a calculus as the language of a “possible world.” If one does 
that, then (A) is patently false. I say patently because in the 
purely syntactical sense of ‘formal truth’—and there is in this 
case no other—‘py ~/’ is not a formal truth, or, as in this case 
one says rather, is not a theorem of the three-valued calculus. 
Thus I have kept my promise to show that in some contexts the 
unexplicated use of ‘logical form’ leads to confusion and false- 
hood. The context is that of (A). The confusion is that between 
the two suggested explications of ‘possible’. The falsehood is (A) 
itself, which asserts what I call the adsolutist conception of 
analyticity. 


III 


Ontology asks what “‘exists.”’ This use of ‘exist’ is philosophical. 
I couldn’t possibly here explicate it fully. I shall merely state 
two basic ideas, calling them basic because I believe that either 
explicitly or implicitly they have shaped the whole ontological 
enterprise. Then I shall point out a few of their implications. 


The connection with the first two parts is twofold. One of these 
ideas involves that of names or labels. For another, it will be 
remembered that, when discussing form,, I promised an important 
further argument to allay the apprehensions aroused by its being 
given any sort of ontological status. This argument concludes 
the paper. 

From now on, when I mention ‘exist’, I shall surround it with 
single quotes. When I report its philosophical uses, I shall 
surround it with double quotes. When I use it commonsensically, 
I shall not use quotes. And I shall presently treat ‘thing’ and 
‘fact’ in the same way. The practice saves space and avoids 
tedium. But, of course, it should be kept in mind. 

Ontologists do not just either catalogue or classify what exists. 
Rather, they search for “simples” of which everything that exists 
“consists.” These simples, and nothing else, they hold to “exist,” 
or to be the only existents. (I shall use ‘existent’ in no other wuy.) 
If, for instance, the tones in a symphony were simples, they would 
“exist”; the symphony, though of course it exists, would not 
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“exist.” This is the first basic idea. It amounts to an explication 
of the ontologists’ philosophical use of ‘exist’. Consider the 
classical phenomenalist. His tones are such things as sensa and, 
if he is not a nominalist, some of the characters they exemplify. 
His symphony is the physical object. And we know him to assert 
that physical objects do not “exist.’”’ That shows in one important 
case the adequacy of the explication. Notice, though, that it 
explicates one philosophical use (‘exist’) in terms of another 
(‘simple’). Everything therefore still depends on whether an 
adequate explication can be found for this use of ‘simple’ (and 
of ‘consist’). I do not propose to answer the questions that raises. 
I merely wish to state one idea which I believe to be a part of 
the philosophical idea of simplicity and which, therefore, no 
adequate explication of the latter can ignore. What is “simple” 
is so simple indeed that, in speaking about it (directly), the best 
or the most one can do, put it any way you wish, is to name it, 
that is, attach a label to it (though not necessarily, as we saw, 
a mere label). This is the second basic idea. It reveals a connection, 
not surprising from where I stand, between the ontological 
enterprise and language. The way I deliberately presented this 
connection shows that it does not at all depend on the idea of 
an improved, and still less of course on that of an ideal language. 
Once more, therefore, no vitiating bias is introduced if I avail 
myself of one of the advantages of improved languages. A name 
or label is simple in some linguistic sense of ‘simple’. The idea 
of linguistic simplicity, though surely not philosophical, is yet 
not obvious. Thus it needs explanation. Improved languages, to 
say. the least, provide us with models of what one might reason- 
ably mean by ‘linguistically simple’. This is the advantage of 
which I wish to avail myself. 

Like all languages, our paradigm, the LFC with constants, 
contains signs (words) and sentences. That opens two possibilities ; 
simple signs and simple sentences. (Perhaps it would be better to 
say simplest; but I shall stay with ‘simple’.) A simple sign is one 
no (geometrical) part of which is a sign (for example, ‘a’, ‘G’, 
‘y’). A simple sentence is one no geometrical part of which is 
a sentence; for example, ‘G(a)’. Such sentences are called atomic. 
But an atomic sentence contains at least two simple signs. In this 
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sense not even an atomic sentence is simple. Thereby hangs a 
tale. 

What sorts of entities (I must avoid ‘thing’) have been held to 
“exist”? The tradition has two streams. At times they inter- 
mingled. Also, one is so much broader that it may be called the 
main stream. Yet the two are clearly discernible. According to 
some philosophers all existents are “things”; according to some 
others they are all “facts.” The former I call thing ontologists; 
the latter, fact ontologists. These uses of ‘thing’ and ‘fact’ are of 
course philosophical. But their explication seems by now obvious. 
A “thing” is what is named by a descriptive primitive sign; for 
example, ‘a’ and ‘G’, but not “v’. A “fact” is what is referred to 
(I avoid ‘named’) by an atomic sentence. It is important to keep 
in mind how much narrower these (explicated philosophical) 
uses are than the commonsensical ones. We may and do call an 
entity a thing and say that it exists even though, in a certain 
ontology, it may not be a “thing” and therefore not “exist.” As 
for ‘thing’, so for ‘fact’. We naturally call what a sentence refers 
to a fact (state of affairs) and, if the sentence is true, say that it 
exists. But again, in a certain ontology it may not be a “fact” 


and therefore not “exist.” An ontologist unaware of the ambiguity 
is likely to get into trouble. Of this presently: now for four brief 
comments. 


First, in the first two parts I was concerned with securing some 
sort of ontological status for logical form, arguing that while it 
does not “exist,” it yet “subsists.’’ Naturally, therefore, 1 was not 
particularly concerned with what “exists.” Yet one may infer 
from the way I proceeded and, in particular, from how I used 
‘name’, that I am a thing ontologist and not a nominalist. The 
inference is correct. 

Second, what I had in mind when I said that at times the two 
streams mingled are the several philosophies of substance. Every 
such philosophy is a heroic attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
To grasp that firmly, consider the philosophical uses of ‘substance’. 
They all share three features. First, “substances” are the only 
(independent) existents. Second, a “substance” is a “thing.” 
Third, a “substance” is a thing that, by virtue of being this 
thing, has certain characters. But a thing having a certain 
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character is expressed by a sentence; and sentences refer to 
facts! 

Third, if the two ideas I singled out are basic, then fact 
ontologists would have to hold, either explicitly or implicitly, 
that some sentences at least are names. Many philosophers cannot 
make any sense out of the idea that a sentence may be the name 
of something. Thus they reject it as absurd; so do I. An analytical 
philosopher does not, however, just express his opinions but 
presents and examines arguments for and against all sorts of 
positions, including those he rejects. It is my next purpose to 
state correctly and accurately, which among other things also 
means as parsimoniously as possible, a difficulty on which any 
fact ontology must bog down. 

Fourth, fact ontologies have been attractive to philosophers. 
Had they not been, why all the ingenious substance philosophies 
which, we just saw, try to have the best of both worlds? Whence 
the attraction? The clue—I planted it in the second comment— 
is a certain philosophical use of ‘independent’. This idea of 
“independence” is also part of the idea of “existence.” What 
truly exists (“exists”), exists “independently.” None of us is ever 
presented either with an individual that is not qualified or with 
a character (quality) that is not exemplified by an individual. 
In this sense, “things” are not independent. An individual exempli- 
fying a certain quality, on the other hand, or a certain quality 
being exemplified by an individual, which is the same, is a fact 
expressed by a sentence. This, I believe, is the deepest structural 
root of the attraction fact ontologies have had and perhaps still 
have for some philosophers. 

I turn to the difficulty no fact ontology can overcome. To 
state it effectively, it will be best to state first two very general 
conditions. I speak of conditions rather than of principles or 
presuppositions because of the blur that has gathered around the 
latter notions. What I mean is that hardly any philosopher 
would consider his analysis adequate if it were pointed out to 
him that it fails to meet these “conditions.” 

Every sentence is about something. To separate what can be 
separated, consider for the moment only true sentences. To keep 
out what is irrelevant, consider only sentences not mentioning 
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entities a philosopher may think problematic on grounds that 
have nothing to do with the issue. Translation into ontological 
talk of the commonsensical ‘being about something’ yields the 
condition that there must be some existents (at least one) such 
that since they (it) are there (exist) the sentence is true, while 
if they were not there, it would be false. This is the first condition. 
‘Meaning’ has several meanings (uses). In one use, sentences 
are said to have meanings. What one calls the meaning of a 
sentence must not depend on whether the sentence is true or false. 
That is the second condition. 

Return to F expressed by ‘G(a)’. Let ‘~H(a)’ stand for the 
true sentence that the spot is not red. What is it about? The 
commonsensical answer is, of course, that it is about (expresses, 
refers to) the fact (not “fact”’!) of the spot not being red. But, 
then, ‘~H(a)’ is surely « sentence of the kind to which the first 
condition applies. Thus the fact ontologist must find an existent, 
that is, a “fact” the sentence is about. He presents us, as I believe 
he must, with the “‘negative fact” of the spot not being red. But, 
if this is a “fact,” then he must by the rules of his own game be 
able to “‘name”’ it, that is, he must be able to produce an atomic 
sentence that refers to it. If he cannot, then he violates the 
second basic idea. ‘~H(a)’ is not atomic. Nor of course can he 
produce an atomic sentence that by any stretch of the imagination 
could be said to be about the fact in question. This most parsi- 
monious way of stopping him in his tracks has not, as far as I 
know, been noticed in the huge literature about “negative facts.” 
Failure to grasp explicitly the two basic ideas and, just as 
important, failure to distinguish between the two uses of ‘fact’ 
are three plausible reasons for this oversight. 

In a fact ontology, what would false sentences be about? Once 
the barriers are down, the obvious answer is “false facts.” The 
false atomic sentence ‘H(a)’, for instance, would “name” the 
“false fact” of the spot being red. (The double quotes around 
‘name’ mark my own reluctance, but I am playing someone 
else’s game.) Some philosophers willing to put up with “negative 
facts” boggled at “false facts.’ At this point, something called 
a robust sense of reality is usually invoked. We must not have 
the world cluttered with such existents as the “false fact” 
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expressed by “The moon is made of green cheese’. Economy, in 
some such sense, does guide the ontological enterprise. This, 
however, is not the point I wish to make. The point is, rather, 
that the crowding or cluttering is not really as great as it might 
seem to one who fails to appreciate the distinction between the 
two uses of ‘fact’. If, for instance, the sentence ‘The moon is 
made of green cheese’ upon analysis turns out not to be atomic, 
then even a fact ontologist would not have to put up with the 
fact it refers to as a “fact” of his world. He need merely count 
among his existents those “false facts’ to which false atomic 
sentences refer. One may wonder whether, had this been clearly 
seen, those who swallowed “negative facts” would have strained 
at “false facts.” 

Consider for a moment a fact ontologist who holds fast to the 
second basic idea. In other words, he understands that by the 
rules of his game only atomic sentences can be “names.” He has 
two alternatives. Either he accepts “false facts” or he holds that 
only true atomic sentences are “names.” The second alternative 
is repugnant to him. The structural reason for this repugnance 
can be stated in four steps. 1. A true atomic sentence is a name. 
2. A false atomic sentence, therefore, at least purports to be a 
name. 3. But a name that does not name anything is nonsense 
(has no meaning). 4. Yet false sentences have meaning. Notice 
that in 4 the second condition is operative. At this point our 
philosopher, unwilling to accept “false facts,” thinks of another 
expedient. Reifying ‘meaning’, he makes sentences name 
“meanings.” But what, then, becomes of “‘facts?”” Obviously the 
“fact” of this being green cannot be identified with the meaning 
of ‘this is green’. Otherwise, the difference between its being and 
its not being green, respectively, would be lost. The only way out 
is to reify ‘true’ and ‘false’ and make a “true” (or “false’’) fact 
a compound, in some obscure sense of ‘compound’, of “meaning” 
and “truth” (or “falsehood”’). In this case, though, even a true 
atomic sentence refers no longer to a “simple” but to a 
“compound.” Thus the first basic idea is lost. 

The imaginary fact ontologist whose predicament I just 
exhibited reminds me of two important philosophers. Frege is 
close in both time and resemblance. Aquinas is more remote in 
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both respects. Yet the resemblance to me is unmistakable. Frege 
modifies the pattern by means of his double semantic tie. A 
sentence expresses its meaning (he calls it sense) and refers (he 
uses the word technically) to one of the two existents “True’ and 
‘False’. In Aquinas’ world, individual substances, which are the 
only existents, are created by God endowing “natures” with 
“being.” That makes Being and Not-being correspond to True 
and False. Ens, verum, res, and unum, some will remember, are in 
a peculiar scholastic sense synonymous. Unum, | think, can here 
without strain be made to correspond to “simple.” 

I am ready to turn once more to that aspect of logical form 
which is represented by form,. For reasons which I believe are 
obvious, the arguments have not centered on conjunction but, 
rather, on negation and disjunction. So I shall do two things. 
In the case of negation many thing ontologists thought they had 
come upon a difficulty of the kind one would call epistemological 
rather than ontological. I shall show that the supposed difficulty 
disappears if one grants that logical form is in some sense 
presented to us. In the case of disjunction I shall dissect and, by 
dissecting it, dispose of an objection against granting some kind 
of ontological status (in traditional terms, subsistence) to logical 
form. 

Take a true negated atomic proposition, say, ‘~H(a)’, asserted 
when F is presented. The “things” presented are the spot and 
its actual color (G). Those who think that there is a difficulty 
also seem 1.0 think that whenever we assert truly and in the 
presence of the best evidence available anything as “simple” as 
‘—H(a)’, what we assert should be presented to us. They solve 
their difficulty by concluding that we “deduce” ‘~H(a)’ from 
*‘G(a)’, which refers to what is presented to us, in conjunction 
with another proposition, of which we have knowledge of a 
special and privileged kind, to the effect that the two colors 
(G and H) are incompatible. The troubles this gambit leads to 
are notorious. To say the least, the price one pays for it is very 
high.’ Fact ontologists of course may try to remove the alleged 

%See “On Nonperceptual Intuition,’ Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, X (1949), 263-264. A fact ontologist willing to pay the price might 
hope thereby also to get rid of “‘negative facts’ by ‘“‘analyzing,” say, the 
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difficulty, consistently within their game, by introducing a 
“negative fact” as what is presented to us on such occasions. 
Perhaps that is one cf the attractions of a fact ontology. On the 
other hand, I do not see the original difficulty. When I am 
presented with F, I am, among other things (not “things”), 
presented with the spot and its actual color. On some earlier 
occasions I have been presented with the color red. In some 
sense I am also presented with logical form. That is all that 
need be said about how I come to know that the spot is not red. 
In fact, it is part of what one may reasonably mean by saying 
that in some sense logical form is presented to us. 

Assume for the sake of the argument that “This road leads to 
Oxford” and “This road leads to Cambridge’ are both atomic. 
The objection based on disjunction runs as follows. What exists 
is fully determinate. There is, therefore, or there may be, the 
fact that this road leads to Cambridge as well as the fact that 
this road leads to Oxford. For these are fully determinate. But 
there is in the world no such indeterminate fact as a road leading 
either to Cambridge or to Oxford. More dramatically, there is 
no “or” in the world. I have shown in the second part that one 
may grant some sort of ontological status to logical form, without 
thereby being committed to the belief that there is “or” in the 
world in the same sense in which there are “things.” But I also 
promised on that occasion a further argument, which I am now 
ready to make. Return to the sentence in which the word ‘fact’ 
is italicized. Everything depends on whether it is taken common- 
sensically or philosophically. If it is taken commonsensically, then 
of course there are such facts. They exist. At least we say it every 
day and do not by saying it get into any trouble as long as we 
continue to speak commonsensically. If, on the other hand, that 
word in that sentence is taken philosophically (ontologically), 





fact of this being not red into the two “‘positive facts” of this being green and 
green being incompatible with red. The hope fails on the obvious ground 
that, of the two sentences “This is not red’ and ‘This is green, and green 
is incompatible with red’, the latter says more than the former. Ontologically, 
therefore, and this is the relevant context, I do not know what it means to 
“analyze” the fact expressed by the former into the latter. The reason for 
that not having always been obvious is probably that in certain discussions 
the ontological and epistemological contexts were improperly mixed. 
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then two things need to be said. First, a thing ontologist must 
not take it ontologically, for he knows no “facts.” For him no 
fact, whether or not the sentence expressing it is atomic, is an 
existent. Nor, second, would a fact ontologist with a firm grasp 
of the two basic ideas have to worry about the indeterminateness 
of the fact expressed by a disjunction. In his world some “facts” 
do “exist.” But these are all expressed by atomic sentences and 
are, therefore, determinate in the relevant sense. A disjunction, 
however, is not an atomic sentence. What it refers to, though a 
fact, for the fact ontologist as well as for anyone else, is therefore 
not even for him a “‘fact.”” Hence it need not be determinate. It 
may well be, by the way, that this determinateness of “‘atomic 
facts” is still another cause of the lure of fact ontologies. Perhaps 
such “‘determinateness” is an ingredient of “independence.” 
However that may be, I conclude, first, that, irrespective of 
whether one is a thing or a fact ontologist, the objection collapses. 
This is as it should be. For whether or not logical form “subsists” 
should not depend on what kind of entities “exist.”” That, as I 
explicated the ideas, it actually does not should further blunt the 
suspicion that I unduly reify logical form. I conclude, second, 


that a thing ontologist, merely by raising the objection, accepts 
without noticing it the basic gambit of the fact ontologist. This, 
however, is the sort of thing a philosopher must not do without 
noticing it. 


Gustav BERGMANN 
State University of Iowa 





ANSELM’S ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENTS 


BELIEVE that in Anselm’s Proslogion and Responsio editoris 

there are two different pieces of reasoning which he did not 
distinguish from one another, and that a good deal of light may 
be shed on the philosophical problem of “the ontological 
argument” if we do distinguish them. In Chapter 2 of the 
Proslogion’ Anselm says that we believe that God is something a 
greater than which cannot be conceived. (The Latin is aliguid quo nihil 
maius cogitari possit. Anselm sometimes uses the alternative 
expressions aliquid quo maius nihil cogitari potest, id quo maius cogitart 
nequit, aliquid quo maius cogitari non valet.) Even the fool of the 
Psalm who says in his heart there is no God, when he hears this 
very thing that Anselm says, namely, “something a greater than 
which cannot be conceived,”’ understands what he hears, and 
what he understands is in his understanding though he does not 
understand that it exists. 

Apparently Anselm regards it as tautological to say that what- 
ever is understood is in the understanding (quidquid intelligitur in 
intellectu est): he uses intelligitur and in intellectu est as inter- 
changeable locutions. The same holds for another formula of his: 
whatever is thought is in thought (guidquid cogitatur in cogitatione 
est) .® 

Of course many things may exist in the understanding that do 
not exist in reality; for example, elves. Now, says Anselm, some- 
thing a greater than which cannot be conceived exists in the 
understanding. But it cannot exist only in the understanding, for 
to exist in reality is greater. Therefore that thing a greater than 
which cannot be conceived cannot exist only in the understanding, 
for then a greater thing could be conceived: namely, one that 
exists both in the understanding and in reality.* 

1 [| have consulted the Latin text of the Proslogion, of Gaunilonis Pro Insipiente, 
and of the Responsio editoris, in S. Anselmi, Opera Omnia, edited by F. C. Schmitt 
(Secovii, 1938), vol. I. With numerous modifications, I have used the 
English translation by S. N. Deane: St. Anselm (LaSalle, Illinois, 1948). 


? See Proslogion 1 and Responsio 2. 
* Anselm’s actual words are: “Et certe id quo maius cogitari nequit, non 
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Here I have a question. It is not clear to me whether Anselm 
means that (a) existence in reality by itself is greater than 
existence in the understanding, or that (b) existence in reality 
and existence in the understanding together are greater than 
existence in the understanding alone. Certainly he accepts (b). 
But he might also accept (a), as Descartes apparently does in 
Meditation III when he suggests that the mode of being by which 
a thing is “objectively in the understanding” is imperfect.4 Of 
course Anselm might accept both (a) and (b). He might hold 
that in general something is greater if it has both of these “modes 
of existence”’ than if it has either one alone, but also that existence 
in reality is a more perfect mode of existence than existence in 
the understanding. 

In any case, Anselm holds that something is greater if it exists 
both in the understanding and in reality than if it exists merely 
in the understanding. An equivalent way of putting this interesting 
proposition, in a more current terminology, is: something is 
greater if it is both conceived of and exists than if it is merely 
conceived of. Anselm’s reasoning can be expressed as follows: id 
quo maius cogitari nequit cannot be merely conceived of and not 
exist, fer then it would not be id quo maius cogitari nequit. The 
doctrine that something is greater if it exists in addition to being 
conceived of, than if it is only conceived of, could be called the 
doctrine that existence is a perfection. Descartes maintained, in so 
many words, that existence is a perfection,’ and presumably he 
was holding Anselm’s doctrine, although he does not, in Meditation 
V or elsewhere, argue in the way that Anselm does in Proslogion 2. 

When Anselm says, “And certainly, that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived cannot exist merely in the understanding. 
For suppose it exists merely in the understanding, then it can be 
conceived to exist in reality, which is greater,”’* he is claiming 





potest esse in solo intellectu. Si enim vel in solo intellectu est, potest cogitari 
esse et in re, quod maius est. Si ergo id quo maius cogitari non potest, est 
in solo intellectu: id ipsum quo maius cogitari non potest, est quo maius 
cogitari potest. Sed certe hoc esse non potest.’”’ Proslogion 2. 

* Haldane and Ross, The Philosophical Works of Descartes, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
1931), I, 163. 

5 Op. cit., p. 182. 

* Proslogion 2; Deane, p. 8. 
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that if I conceived of a being of great excellence, that being 
would be greater (more excellent, more perfect) if it existed than 
if it did not exist. His supposition that “it exists merely in the 
understanding” is the supposition that it is conceived of but does 
not exist. Anselm repeated this claim in his reply to the criticism 
of the monk Gaunilo. Speaking of the being a greater than which 
cannot be conceived, he says: 


I have said that if it exists merely in the understanding it can be 
conceived to exist in reality, which is greater. Therefore, if it exists 
merely in the understanding obviously the very being a greater than 
which cannot be conceived, is one a greater than which can be 
conceived. What, I ask, can follow better than that? For if it exists 
merely in the understanding, can it not be conceived to exist in 
reality? And if it can be so conceived does not he who conceives of 
this conceive of a thing greater than it, if it does exist merely in the 
understanding ? Can anything follow better than this: that if a being 
a greater than which cannot be conceived exists merely in the under- 
standing, it is something a greater than which can be conceived? 
What could be plainer ?’ 


He is implying, in the first sentence, that if I conceive of something 


which does not exist then it is possible for it to exist, and it will 
be greater if it exists than if it does not exist. 

The doctrine that existence is a perfection is remarkably queer. 
It makes sense and is true to say that my future house will be a 
better one if it is insulated than if it is not insulated; but what 
could it mean to say that it will be a better house if it exists than 
if it does not? My future child will be a better man if he is 
honest than if he is not; but who would inderstand the saying 
that he will be a better man if he exists than if he does not? Or 
who understands the saying that if God exists He is more perfect 
than if He does not exist? One might say, with some intelligibility, 
that it would be better (for oneself or for mankind) if God exists 
than if He does not—but that is a different matter. 

A king might desire that his next chancellor should have 
knowledge, wit, and resolution; but it is ludicrous to add that 
the king’s desire is to have a chancellor who exists. Suppose that 


? Responsio 2; Deane, pp. 157-158. 
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two royal councilors, A and B, were asked to draw up separately 
descriptions of the most perfect chancellor they could conceive, 
and that the descriptions they produced were identical except 
that A included existence in his list of attributes of a perfect 
chancellor and B did not. (I do not mean that B put nonexistence 
in his list.) One and the same person could satisfy both de- 
scriptions. More to the point, any person who satisfied A’s 
description would necessarily satisfy B’s description and vice versa! 
This is to say that A and B did not produce descriptions that 
differed in any way but rather one and the same description of 
necessary and desirable qualities in a chancellor. A only made 
a show of putting down a desirable quality that B had failed to 
include. 

I believe I am merely restating an observation that Kant made 
in attacking the notion that “existence” or “being” is a “real 
predicate.” He says: 


By whatever and by however many predicates we may think a thing— 
even if we completely determine it—we do not make the least addition 
to the thing when we further declare that this thing is. Otherwise, it 
would not be exactly the same thing that exists, but something more 
than we had thought in the concept; and we could not, therefore, say 
that the exact object of my concept exists.® 


Anselm’s ontological proof of Proslogion 2 is fallacious because it 
rests on the false doctrine that existence is a perfection (and 
therefore that “existence” is a “real predicate’). It would be 
desirable to have a rigorous refutation of the doctrine but I have 
not been able to provide one. I am compelled to leave the matter 
at the more or less intuitive level of Kant’s observation. In any 
case, I believe that the doctrine does not belong to Anselm’s 
other formulation of the ontological argument. It is worth noting 
that Gassendi anticipated Kant’s criticism when he said, against 
Descartes: 


Existence is a perfection neither in God nor in anything else; it is 
rather that in the absence of which there is no perfection. . . . Hence 


8 The Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Norman Kemp Smith (London, 1929), 
P- 505. 
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neither is existence held to exist in a thing in the way that perfections 
do, nor if the thing lacks existence is it said to be imperfect (or deprived 
of a perfection), so much as to be nothing.® 


II 


I take up now the consideration of the second ontological 
proof, which Anselm presents in the very next chapter of the 
Proslogion. (There is no evidence that he thought of himself as 
offering two different proofs.) Speaking of the being a greater 
than which cannot be conceived, he says: 


And it so truly exists that it cannot be conceived not to exist. For 
it is possible to conceive of a being which cannot be conceived not 
to exist; and this is greater than one which can be conceived not to 
exist. Hence, if that, than which nothing greater can be conceived, 
can be conceived not to exist, it is not that than which nothing greater 
can be conceived. But this is a contradiction. So truly, therefore, is 
there something than which nothing greater can be conceived, that 
it cannot even be conceived not to exist. 


And this being thou art, O Lord, our God.” 


Anselm is saying two things: first, that a being whose nonexistence 
is logically impossible is “greater” than a being whose non- 
existence is logically possible (and therefore that a being a greater 
than which cannot be conceived must be one whose nonexistence 
is logically impossible) ; second, that God is a being than which a 
greater cannot be conceived. 

In regard to the second of these assertions, there certainly is a 
use of the word “God,” and I think far the more common use, 
in accordance with which the statements “God is the greatest of 
all beings,” “God is the most perfect being,” “God is the supreme 
being,”’ are logically necessary truths, in the same sense that the 
statement “‘A square has four sides” is a logically necessary truth. 
If there is a man named “Jones” who is the tallest man in the 
world, the statement “Jones is the tallest man in the world” is 
merely true and is not a logically necessary truth. It is a virtue 
of Anselm’s unusual phrase, “a being a greater than which cannot 


8 Haldane and Ross, II, 186. 
10 Proslogion 3; Deane, pp. 8-9. 
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be conceived,” to make it explicit that the sentence “God is the 
greatest of all beings”’ expresses a logically necessary truth and not 
a mere matter of fact such as the one we imagined about Jones. 

With regard to Anselm’s first assertion (namely, that a being 
whose nonexistence is logically impossible is greater than a being 
whose nonexistence is logically possible) perhaps the most 
puzzling thing about it is the use of the word “greater.” It 
appears to mean exactly tue same as “superior,” “more excellent,” 
“more perfect.” This equivalence by itself is of no help to us, 
however, since the latter expressions would be equally puzzling 
here. What is required is some explanation of their use. 

We do think of knowledge, say, as an excellence, a good thing. 
If A has more knowledge of algebra than B we express this in 
common language by saying that A has a better knowledge of 
algebra than B, or that A’s knowledge of algebra is superior to 
B’s, whereas we should not say that B has a better or superior 
ignorance of algebra than A. We do say “greater ignorance,” but 
here the word “greater” is used purely quantitatively. 

Previously I rejected existence as a perfection. Anselm is 
maintaining in the remarks last quoted, not that existence is a 
perfection, but that the logical impossibility of nonexistence is a 
perfection. In other words, necessary existence is a perfection. His 
first ontological proof uses the principle that a thing is greater 
if it exists than if it does not exist. His second proof employs the 
different principle that a thing is greater if it necessarily exists 
than if it does not necessarily exist. 

Some remarks about the notion of dependence may help to make 
this latter principle intelligible. Many things depend for their 
existence on other things and events. My house was built by a 
carpenter: its coming into existence was dependent on a certain 
creative activity. Its continued existence is dependent on many 
things: that a tree does not crush it, that it is not consumed by 
fire, and so on. If we reflect on the common meaning of the word 
“God” (no matter how vague and confused this is), we realize 


4 Professor Robert Calhoun has pointed out to me that a similar locution had 
been used by Augustine. In De moribus Manichaeorum (Bk. II, ch. xi, sec. 24), 
he says that God is a being quo esse aut cogitari melius nihil possit (Patrologiae Patrum 
Latinorum, ed. by J. P. Migne, Paris, 1841-1845, vol. 32: Augustinus, voi. 1). 
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that it is incompatible with this meaning that God’s existence 
should depend on anything. Whether we believe in Him or not 
we must admit that the “almighty and everlasting God” (as 
several ancient prayers begin), the “Maker of heaven and earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible” (as is said in the Nicene 
Creed), cannot be thought of as being brought into existence by 
anything or as depending for His continued existence on anything. 
To conceive of anything as dependent upon something else for 
its existence. is to conceive of it as a lesser being than God. 

If a housewife has a set of extremely fragile dishes, then as 
dishes they are inferior to those of another set like them in all 
respects except that they are not fragile. Those of the first set are 
dependent for their continued existence on gentle handling; those 
of the second set are not. There is a definite connection in common 
language between the notions of dependency and inferiority, and 
independence and superiority. To say that something which was 
dependent on nothing whatever was superior to (“greater than”’) 
anything that was dependent in any way upon anything is quite 
in keeping with the everyday use of the terms “superior” and 
“greater.” Correlative with the notions of dependence and 
independence are the notions of limited and unlimited. An engine 
requires fuel and this is a limitation. It is the same thing to say 
that an engine’s operation is dependent on as that it is limited by 
its fuel supply. An engine that could accomplish the same work 
in the same time and was in other respects satisfactory, but did 
not require fuel, would be a superior engine. 

God is usually conceived of as an unlimited being. He is conceived 
of as a being who could not be limited, that is, as an absolutely 
unlimited being. This is no less than to conceive of Him as 
something a greater than which cannot be conceived. If God is conceived 
to be an absolutely unlimited being He must be conceived to be 
unlimited in regard to His existence as well as His operation. In 
this conception it will not make sense to say that He depends on 
anything for coming into or continuing in existence. Nor, as 
Spinoza observed, will it make sense to say that something could 
prevent Him from existing.** Lack of moisture can prevent trees 
from existing in a certain region of the earth. But it would be 


2 Ethics, pt. I, prop. 11. 
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contrary to the concept of God as an unlimited being to suppose 
that anything other than God Himself could prevent Him from 
existing, and it would be self-contradictory to suppose that He 
Himself could do it. 

Some may be inclined to object that although nothing could 
prevent God’s existence, still it might just happen that He did not 
exist. And if He did exist that too would be by chance. I think, 
however, that from the supposition that it could happen that 
God did not exist it would follow that, if He existed, He would 
have mere duration and not eternity. It would make sense to 
ask, ““How long has He existed ?,”’ “Will He still exist next week ?,” 
“He was in existence yesterday but how about today?,” and so 
on. It seems absurd to make God the subject of such questions. 
According to our ordinary conception of Him, He is an eternal 
being. And eternity does not mean endless duration, as Spinoza 
noted. To ascribe eternity to something is to exclude as senseless 
all sentences that imply that it has duration. If a thing has 
duration then it would be merely a contingent fact, if it was a 
fact, that its duration was endless. The moon could have endless 
duration but not eternity. If something has endless duration it 
will make sense (although it will be false) to say that it will cease 
to exist, and it will make sense (although it will be false) to say 
that something will cause it to cease to exist. A being with endless 
duration is not, therefore, an absolutely unlimited being. That 
God is conceived to be eternal follows from the fact that He is 
conceived to be an absolutely unlimited being. 

I have been trying to expand the argument of Proslogion 3. In 
Responsio 1 Anselm adds the following acute point: if you can 
conceive of a certain thing and this thing does not exist then if it 
were to exist its nonexistence would be possible. It follows, I believe, 
that if the thing were to exist it would depend on other things 
both for coming into and continuing in existence, and also that 
it would have duration and not eternity. Therefore it would not 
be, either in reality or in conception, an unlimited being, aliquid 
quo nihil maius cogitari possit. 

Anselm states his argument as follows: 

If it [the thing a greater than which cannot be conceived] can be 
conceived at all it must exist. For no one who denies or doubts the 
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existence of a being a greater than which is inconceivable, denies or 
doubts that if it did exist its non-existence, either in reality or in the 
understanding, would be impossible. For otherwise it would not be 
a being a greater than which cannot be conceived. But as to whatever 
can be conceived but does not exist: if it were to exist its non-existence 
either in reality or in the understanding would be possible. Therefore, 
if a being a greater than which cannot be conceived, can even be 
conceived, it must exist.’ 


What Anselm has proved is that the notion of contingent existence 
or of contingent nonexistence cannot have any application to God. 
His existence must either be logically necessary or logically 
impossible. The only intelligible way of rejecting Anselm’s claim 
that God’s existence is necessary is to maintain that the concept 
of God, as a being a greater than which cannot be conceived, is 
self-contradictory or nonsensical.“ Supposing that this is false, 
Anselm is right to deduce God’s necessary existence from his 
characterization of Him as a being a greater than which cannot 
be conceived. 

Let me summarize the proof. If God, a being a greater than 
which cannot be conceived, does not exist then He cannot come 
into existence. For if He did He would either have been caused 
to come into existence or have happened to come into existence, 
and in either case He would be a limited being, which by our 
conception of Him He is not. Since He cannot come into 
existence, if He does not exist His existence is impossible. If He 
does exist He cannot have come into existence (for the reasons 
given), nor can He cease to exist, for nothing could cause Him 





18 Responsio 1; Deane, pp. 154-155- 

14 Gaunilo attacked Anselm’s argument on this very point. He would not 
concede that a being a greater than which cannot be conceived existed in 
his understanding (Gaunilonis Pro Insipiente, secs. 4 and 5; Deane, pp. 148-150). 
Anselm’s reply is: “I call on your faith and conscience to attest that this is 
most false’’ (Responsio 1; Deane, p. 154). Gaunilo’s faith and conscience will 
attest that it is false that “God is not a being a greater than which 
is inconceivable,” and false that ‘He is not understood (intelligitur) or conceived 
(cogitatur)’’ (ibid.). Descartes also remarks that one would go to “strange 
extremes” who denied that we understand the words “‘that thing which is the 
most perfect that we can conceive; for that is what all men call God” (Haldane and 
Ross, II, 129). 
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to cease to exist nor could it just happen that He ceased to exist. 
So if God exists His existence is necessary. Thus God’s existence 
is either impossible or necessary. It can be the former only if the 
concept of such a being is self-contradictory or in some way 
logically absurd. Assuming that this is not so, it follows that He 
necessarily exists. 

It may be helpful to express ourselves in the following way: 
to say, not that omnipotence is a property of God, but rather that 
necessary omnipotence is; and to say, not that omniscience is a 
property of God, but rather that necessary omniscience is. We have 
criteria for determining that a man knows this and that and can 
do this and that, and for determining that one man has greater 
knowledge and abilities in a certain subject than another. We 
could think of various tests to give them. But there is nothing we 
should wish to describe, seriously and literally, as “testing” God’s 
knowledge and powers. That God is omniscient and omnipotent 
has nu. been determined by the application of criteria: rather 
these are requirements of our conception of Him. They are 
internal properties of the concept, although they are also rightly 
said to be properties of God. Necessary existence is a property of 
God in the same sense that necessary omnipotence and necessary 
omniscience are His properties. And we are not to think that “God 
necessarily exists” means that it follows necessarily from some- 
thing that God exists contingently. The a priori proposition “God 
necessarily exists” entails the proposition “God exists,” if and 
only if the latter also is understood as an a priori proposition: in 
which case the two propositions are equivalent. In this sense 
Anselm’s proof is a proof of God’s existence. 

Descartes was somewhat hazy on the question of whether 
existence is a property of things that exist, but at the same time 
he saw clearly enough that necessary existence is a property of God. 
Both points are illustrated in his reply to Gassendi’s remark, 
which I quoted above: 


I do not see to what class of reality you wish to assign existence, nor 
do I see why it may not be said to be a property as well as omnipotence, 
taking the word property as equivalent to any attribute or anything 
which can be predicated of a thing, as in the present case it should 
be by all means regarded. Nay, necessary existence in the case of God 
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is also a true property in the strictest sense of the word, because it 
belongs to Him and forms part of His essence alone.?® 


Elsewhere he speaks of “the necessity of existence” as being “that 
crown of perfections without which we cannot comprehend 
God.”?* He is emphatic on the point that necessary existence 
applies solely to “an absolutely perfect Being.”?” 


III 


I wish to consider now a part of Kant’s criticism of the 
ontological argument which I believe to be wrong. He says: 


If, in an identical proposition, I reject the predicate while retaining 
the subject, contradiction results; and I therefore say that the former 
belongs necessarily to the latter. But if we reject subject and predicate 
alike, there is no contradiction; for nothing is then left that can be 
contradicted. To posit a triangle, and yet to reject its three angles, 
is self-contradictory; but there is no contradiction in rejecting the 
triangle together with its three angles. The same holds true of the 
concept of an absolutely necessary being. If its existence is rejected, 
we reject the thing itself with all its predicates; and no question of 
contradiction can then arise. There is nothing outside it that would 
then be contradicted, since the necessity of the thing is not supposed 
to be derived from anything external; nor is there anything internal 
that would be contradicted, since in rejecting the thing itself we have 
at the same time rejected all its internal properties. “God is 
omnipotent” is a necessary judgment. The omnipotence cannot be 
rejected if we posit a Deity, that is, an infinite being; for the two 
concepts are identical. But if we say, ““There is no God,” neither the 
omnipotence nor any other of its predicates is given; they are one 
and all rejected together with the subject, and there is therefore not 
the least contradiction in such a judgment.'® 


To these remarks the reply is that when the concept of God is 
correctly understood one sees that one cannot “reject the subject.” 
“There is no God” is seen to be a necessarily false statement. 


18 Haldane and Ross, II, 228. 

16 Thid., I, 445. 

17 E.g., ibid., Principle 15, p. 225. 
18 Op. cit., p. 502. 
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Anselm’s demonstration proves that the proposition “God exists” 
has the same a priori footing as the proposition “God is omnip- 
otent.”” 

Many present-day philosophers, in agreement with Kant, 
declare that existence is not a property and think that this over- 
throws the ontological argument. Although it is an error to 
regard existence as a property of things that have contingent 
existence, it does not follow that it is an error to regard necessary 
existence as a property of God. A recent writer says, against 
Anselm, that a proof of God’s existence “‘based on the necessities 
of thought” is “universally regarded as fallacious: it is not thought 
possible to build bridges between mere abstractions and concrete 
existence.”!® But this way of putting the matter obscures the 
distinction we need to make. Does “concrete existence’”’ mean 
contingent existence? Then to build bridges between concrete 
existence and mere abstractions would be like inferring the 
existence of an island from the concept of a perfect island, which 
both Anselm and Descartes regarded as absurd. What Anselm 
did was to give a demonstration that the proposition “God 
necessarily exists” is entailed by the proposition “God is a being 
a greater than which cannot be conceived” (which is equivalent 
to “God is an absolutely unlimited being”). Kant declares that 
when “I think a being as the supreme reality, without any defect, 
the question still remains whether it exists or not.”®° But once 
one has grasped Anselm’s proof of the necessary existence of a 
being a greater than which cannot be conceived, no question 
remains as to whether it exists or not, just as Euclid’s demon- 
stration of the existence of an infinity of prime numbers leaves 
no question on that issue. 

Kant says that “every reasonable person” must admit that 
“all existential propositions are synthetic.’ Part of the perplexity 
one has about the ontological argument is in deciding whether 
or not the proposition “God necessarily exists” is or is not an 


19 J. N. Findlay, “Can God’s Existence Be Disproved?,’’ New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology,”’ ed. by A. N. Flew and A. MacIntyre (London, 1955), 
P- 47- 

® Op. cit., pp. 505-05. 

1 Tbid., p. 504. 
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“existential proposition.”’ But let us look around. Is the Euclidean 
theorem in number theory, “There exists an infinite number of 
prime numbers,” an “existential proposition”? Do we not want 
to say that in some sense it asserts the existence of something? 
Cannot we say, with equal justification, that the proposition 
“God necessarily exists” asserts the existence of something, in 
some sense? What we need to understand, in each case, is the 
particular sense of the assertion. Neither proposition has the same 
sort of sense as do the propositions, ““A low pressure area exists 
over the Great Lakes,” “There stil’ exists some possibility that 
he will survive,” “The pain continues to exist in his abdomen.” 
One good way of seeing the difference in sense of these various 
propositions is to see the variously different ways in which they 
are proved or supported. It is wrong to think that all assertions 
of existence have the same kind of meaning. There are as many 
kinds of existential propositions as there are kinds of subjects of 
discourse. 

Closely related to Kant’s view that all existential propositions 
are “synthetic” is the contemporary dogma that all existential 
propositions are contingent. Professor Gilbert Ryle tells us that 
“Any assertion of the existence of something, like any assertion 
of the occurrence of something, can be denied without logical 
absurdity.”’** “All existential statements are contingent,” says 
Mr. I. M. Crombie.* Professor J. J. C. Smart remarks that 
“Existence is not a property” and then goes on to assert that 
“There can never be any logical contradiction in denying that God 
exists.”"** He declares that “The concept of a logically necessary 
being is a self-contradictory concept, like the concept of a round 
square. . . . No existential proposition can be logically necessary,” 
he maintains, for “‘the truth of a logically necessary proposition 
depends only on our symbolism, or to put the same thing in 
another way, on the relationship of concepts” (p. 38). Professor 
K. E. M. Baier says, “It is no longer seriously in dispute that the 
notion of a logically necessary being is self-contradictory. What- 
ever can be conceived of as existing can equally be conceived of 


"98 The Nature of Metaphysics, ed. by D. F. Pears (New York, 1957), p. 150. 


23 New Essays in Philosophical Theology, p. 114. 
24 Tbid., p. 34. 
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as not existing.”*® This is a repetition of Hume’s assertion, 
*‘Whatever we conceive as existent, we can also conceive as 
non-existent. There is no being, therefore, whose non-existence 
implies a contradiction.”’® 

Professor J. N. Findlay ingeniously constructs an ontological 
disproof of God’s existence, based on a “modern” view of the 
nature of “‘necessity in propositions”: the view, namely, that 
necessity in propositions “merely reflects our use of words, the 
arbitrary conventions of our language.”’*’ Findlay undertakes to 
characterize what he calls “religious attitude,” and here there 
is a striking agreement between his observations and some of the 
things I have said in expounding Anselm’s proof. Religious 
attitude, he says, presumes superiority in its object and superiority 
so great that the worshiper is in comparison as nothing. Religious 
attitude finds it “anomalous to worship anything limited in any 
thinkable manner. . . . And hence we are led on irresistibly to 
demand that our religious object should have an unsurpassable 
supremacy along all avenues, that it should tower infinitely above 
all other objects” (p. 51). We cannot help feeling that “the 
worthy object of our worship can never be a thing that merely 
happens to exist, nor one on which all other objects merely happen 
to depend. The true object of religious reverence must not be 
one, merely, to which no actual independent realities stand 
opposed: it must be one to which such opposition is totally 
inconceivable. . . . And not only must the existence of other things 
be unthinkable without him, but his own non-existence must be 
wholly unthinkable in any circumstances” (p. 52). And now, 
says Findlay, when we add up these various requirements, what 
they entail is “not only that there isn’t a God, but that the 
Divine Existence is either senseless or impossible” (p. 54). For 
on the one hand, “if God is to satisfy religious claims and needs, 
He must be a being in every way inescapable, One whose 
existence and whose possession of certain excellences we cannot 
possibly conceive away.” On the other hand, “modern views 


25 The Meaning of Life, Inaugural Lecture, Canberra University College 
(Canberra, 1957), p. 8. 

26 Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, pt. IX. 

27 Findlay, op. cit., p. 154. 
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make it self-evidently absurd (if they don’t make it un- 
grammatical) to speak of such a Being and attribute existence 
to Him. It was indeed an ill day for Anselm when he hit upon 
his famous proof. For on that day he not only laid bare something 
that is of the essence of an adequate religious object, but also 
something that entails its necessary non-existence” (p. 55). 

Now I am inclined to hold the “modern” view that logically 
necessary truth “merely reflects our use of words” (although I 
do not. believe that the conventions of language are always 
arbitrary). But I confess that I am unable to see how that view is 
supposed to lead to the conclusion that “the Divine existence is 
either senseless or impossible.’ Findlay does not explain how this 
result comes about. Surely he cannot mean that this view entails 
that nothing can have necessary properties: for this would imply 
that mathematics is “senseless or impossible,” which no one 
wants to hold. Trying to fill in the argument that is missing from 
his article, the most plausible conjecture I can make is the 
following: Findlay thinks that the view that logical necessity 
“reflects the use of words” implies, not that nothing has necessary 
properties, but that existence cannot be a necessary property of 
anything. That is to say, every proposition of the form “x exists,” 
including the proposition “God exists,” must be coréiingent.2* At 
the same time, our concept of God requires that His existence 
be necessary, that is, that “God exists’ be a necessary truth. 
Therefore, the modern view of necessity proves that what the 
concept of God requires cannot be fulfilled. It proves that God 
cannot exist. 

The correct reply is that the view that logical necessity merely 
reflects the use of words cannot possibly have the implication 
that every existential proposition must be contingent. That view 
requires us to look at the use of words and not manufacture a 
priori theses about it. In the Ninetieth Psalm it is said: “Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 


*8 The other philosophers I have just cited may be led to this opinion by 
the same thinking. Smart, for example, says that “the truth of a logically 
necessary proposition depends only on our symbolism, or to put the same 
thing in another way, on the relationship of concepts” (supra). This is very 
similar to saying that it “reflects our use of words.” 
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earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou 
art God.” Here is expressed the idea of the necessary existence 
and eternity of God, ‘an idea that is essential to the Jewish and 
Christian religions. In those complex systems of thought, those 
“languages-games,”’ God has the status of a necessary being. Who 
can doubt that? Here we must say with Wittgenstein, ““This 
language-game is played!’’** I believe we may rightly take the 
existence of those religious systems of thought in which God 
figures as a necessary being to be a disproof of the dogma, 
affirmed by Hume and others, that no existential proposition can 
be necessary. 

Another way of criticizing the ontological argument is the 
following. “Granted that the concept of necessary existence 
follows from the concept of a being a greater than which cannot 
be conceived, this amounts to no more than granting the a priori 
truth of the conditional proposition, ‘If such a being exists then it 
necessarily exists.’ This proposition, however, does not entail the 
existence of anything, and one can deny its antecedent without 
contradiction.” Kant, for example, compares the proposition (or 
“judgment,” as he calls it) “A triangle has three angles” with 
the proposition “God is a necessary being.” He allows that the 
former is “‘absolutely necessary” and goes on to say: 


The absolute necessity of the judgment is only a conditional necessity 
of the thing, or of the predicate in the judgment. The above proposition 
does not declare that three angles are absolutely necessary, but that, 
under the condition that there is a triangle (that is, that a triangle is 
given), three angles will necessarily be found in it.*° 


He is saying, quite correctly, that the proposition about triangles 
is equivalent to the conditional proposition, “If a triangle exists, 
it has three angles.” He then makes the comment that there is 
no contradiction “‘in rejecting the triangle together with its three 
angles.” He proceeds to draw the alleged parallel: “The same 
holds true of the concept of an absolutely necessary being. If its 
existence is rejected, we reject the thing itself with all its 
predicates; and no question of contradiction can then arise.’’*! 


= Philosophical Investigations (New York, 1953), sec. 654. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 501-502. 
81 Jbid., p. 502. 
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The priest, Caterus, made the same objection to Descartes when 
he said: 


Though it be conceded that an entity of the highest perfection implies 
its existence by its very name, yet it does not follow that that very 
existence is anything actual in the real world, but merely that the 
concept of existence is inseparably united with the concept of highest 
being. Hence you cannot infer that the existence of God is anything 
actual, unless you assume that that highest being actually exists; for 
then it will actually contain all its perfections, together with this 
perfection of real existence.** 


I think that Caterus, Kant, and numerous other philosophers 
have been mistaken in supposing that the proposition “God is a 
necessary being’ (or “God necessarily exists”) is equivalent to 
the conditional proposition “If God exists then He necessarily 
exists.” For how do they want the antecedent clause, “Jf God 
exists,” to be understood? Clearly they want it to imply that it 
is possible that God does not exist.** The whole point of Kant’s 


32 Haldane and Ross, II, 7. 

33 T have heard it said by more than one person in discussion that Kant’s 
view was that it is really a misuse of language to speak of a “‘necessary being,” 
on the grounds that necessity is properly predicated only of propositions 
(judgments) not of things. This is not a correct account of Kant. (See his 
discussion of “The Postulates of Empirical Thought in General,” of. cit., 
PP. 239-256, esp. p. 239 and pp. 247-248.) But if he had held this, as perhaps 
the above philosophers think he should have, then presumably his view 
would not have been that the pseudo-proposition “God is a necessary being” 
is equivalent to the conditional “If God exists then He necessarily exists.” 
Rather his view would have been that the genuine proposition “ ‘God exists’ 
is necessarily true” is equivalent to the conditional ‘“‘If God exists then He 
exists” (not “If God exists then He necessarily exists,” which would be an 
illegitimate formulation, on the view imaginatively attributed to Kant). 

“If God exists then He exists” is a foolish tautology which says nothing 
different from the tautology “If a new earth satellite exists then it exists.” 
If “If God exists then He exists’’ were a correct analysis of ‘‘ ‘God exists’ is 
necessarily true,”’ then “If a new earth satellite exists then it exists’”’ would 
be a correct analysis of “ ‘A new earth satellite exists’ is necessarily true.” 
If the analysans is necessarily true then the analysandum must be necessarily 
true, provided the analysis is correct. If this proposed Kantian analysis of 
** ‘God exists’ is necessarily true’’ were correct, we should be presented with 
the consequence that not only is it necessarily true that God exists, but also 
it is necessarily true that a new earth satellite exists: which is absurd. 

84 When summarizing Anselm’s proof (in part II, supra) I said: “If God 
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analysis is to try to show that it is possible to “reject the subject.” 
Let us make this implication explicit in the conditional prop- 
osition, so that it reads: “If God exists (and it is possible that 
He does not) then He necessarily exists.”’ But now it is apparent, 
I think, that these philosophers have arrived at a self-contradictory 
position. I do not mean that this conditional proposition, taken 
alone, is self-contradictory. Their position is self-contradictory in 
the following way. On the one hand, they agree that the prop- 
osition “God necessarily exists” is an a priori truth; Kant 
implies that it is “absolutely necessary,” and Caterus says that 
God’s existence is implied by His very namie. On the other hand, 
they think that it is correct to analyze this proposition in such 
a way that it will entail the proposition “It is possible that God 
*” But so far from its being the case that the 


ee ’ 


does not exist. 
proposition “‘God necessarily exists 
is possible that God does not exist,” it is rather the case that 
they are incompatible with one another! Can anything be clearer 
than that the conjunction “God necessarily exists but it is possible 
that He does not exist’’ is self-contradictory? Is it not just as 
plainly self-contradictory as the conjunction “A _ square 


” 


entails the proposition “It 


necessarily has four sides but it is possible for a square not to 
have four sides” ? In short, this familiar criticism of the ontological 
argument is self-contradictory, because it accepts both of two 
incompatible propositions.*® 

One conclusion we may draw from our examination of this 
criticism is that (contrary to Kant) there is a lack of symmetry, 
in an important respect, between the propositions “A triangle has 
three angles” and “God has necessary existence,”’ although both 
are a priori. The former can be expressed in the conditional 
assertion “If a triangle exists (and it is possible that none does) 


exists He necessarily exists.’ But there I was merely stating an entailment. 
“If God exists” did not have the implication that it is possible He does not 
exist. And of course I was not regarding the conditional as equivalent to ‘‘God 
necessarily exists.” 

85 This fallacious criticism of Anselm is implied in the following remarks 
by Gilson: ‘*To show that the affirmation of necessary existence is analytically 
implied in the idea of God, would be . . . to show that God is necessary if 
He exists, but would not prove that He does exist’ (E. Gilson, The Spirit of 
Medieval Philosophy, New York, 1940, p. 62). 
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it has three angles.” The latter cannot be expressed in the 
corresponding conditional assertion without contradiction. 


IV 


I turn to the question of whether the idea of a being a greater 
than which cannot be conceived is self-contradictory. Here 
Leibniz made a contribution to the discussion of the ontological 
argument. He remarked that the argument of Anselm and 
Descartes 


is not a paralogism, but it is an imperfect demonstration, which 
assumes something that must still be proved in order to render it 
mathematically evident; that is, it is tacitly assumed that this idea 
of the all-great or all-perfect being is possible, and implies no contra- 
diction. And it is already something that by this remark it is proved 
that, assuming that God is possible, he exists, which is the privilege 
of divinity alone.*® 


Leibniz undertook to give a proof that God is possible. He 
defined a perfection as a simple, positive quality in the highest 


degree.*? He argued that since perfections are simple qualities 
they must be compatible with one another. Therefore the concept 
of a being possessing all perfections is consistent. 

I will not review his argument because. I do not find his 
definition of a perfection intelligible. For one thing, it assumes 
that certain qualities or attributes are “positive” in their intrinsic 
nature, and others “negative” or “privative,” and I have not 
been able clearly to understand that. For another thing, it 
assumes that some qualities are intrinsically simple. I believe 
that Wittgenstein has shown in the Jnvestigations that nothing is 
intrinsically simple, but that whatever has the status of a simple, 
an indefinable, in one system of concepts, may have the status 
of a complex thing, a definable thing, in another system of 
concepts. 

I do not know how to demonstrate that the concept of God— 


86 New Essays Concerning the Human Understanding, Bk. IV, ch. 10; ed. by 
A. G. Langley (LaSalle, Illinois, 1949), p. 504. 
87 See Ibid., Appendix X, p. 714. 
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that is, of a being a greater than which cannot be conceived— 
is not self-contradictory. But I do not think that it is legitimate 
to demand such a demonstration. I also do not know how to 
demonstrate that either the concept of a material thing or the 
concept of seeing a material thing is not self-contradictory, and 
philosophers have argued that both of them are. With respect to 
any particular reasoning that is offered for holding that the 
concept of seeing a material thing, for example, is self-contra- 
dictory, one may try to show the invalidity of the reasoning and 
thus free the concept from the charge of being self-contradictory 
on that ground. But I do not understand what it would mean to 
demonstrate in general, and not in respect to any particular 
reasoning, that the concept is not self-contradictory. So it is 
with the concept of God. I should think there is no more of a 
presumption that it is self-contradictory than is the concept of 
seeing a material thing. Both concepts have a place in the 
thinking and the lives of human beings. 

But even if one allows that Anselm’s phrase may be free of 
self-contradiction, one wants to know how it can have any 
meaning for anyone. Why is it that human beings have even 


formed the concept of an infinite being, a being a greater than 
which cannot be conceived? This is a legitimate and important 


question. I am sure there cannot be a deep understanding of 
that concept without an understanding of the phenomena of 
human life that give rise to it. To give an account of the latter 
is beyond my ability. I wish, however, to make one suggestion 
(which should not be understood as autobiographical). 

There is the phenomenon of feeling guilt for something that 
one has done or thought or felt or for a disposition that one has. 
One wants to be free of this guilt. But sometimes the guilt is felt 
to be so great that one is sure that nothing one could do oneself, 
nor any forgiveness by another human being, would remove it. 
One feels a guilt that is beyond all measure, a guilt “a greater 
than which cannot be conceived.” Paradoxically, it would seem, 
one nevertheless has an intense desire to have this incomparable 
guilt removed. One requires a forgiveness that is beyond all 
measure, a forgiveness ‘“‘a greater than which cannot be 
conceived.” Out of such a storm in the soul, I am suggesting, 
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there arises the conception of a forgiving mercy that is limitless, 
beyond all measure. This is one important feature of the Jewish 
and Christian conception of God. 

I wish to relate this thought to a remark made by Kierkegaard, 

who was speaking about belief in Christianity but whose remark 
may have a wider application. He says: 
There is only one proof of the truth of Christianity and that, quite - 
rightly, is from the emotions, when the dread of sin and a heavy 
conscience torture a man into crossing the narrow line between 
despair bordering upon madness—and Christendom.** 


One may think it absurd for a human being to feel a guilt of 
such magnitude, and even more absurd that, if he feels it, he 
should desire its removal. I have nothing to say about that. It 
may also be absurd for people to fall in love, but they do it. I 
wish only to say that there is that human phenomenon of an 
unbearably heavy conscience and that it is importantly connected 
with the genesis of the concept of God, that is, with the formation 
of the “grammar” of the word “God.” I am sure that this 
concept is related to human experience in other ways. If one had 
the acuteness and depth to perceive these connections one could 
grasp the sense of the concept. When we encounter this concept 
as a problem in philosophy, we do not consider the human 
phenomena that lie behind it. It is not surprising that many 
philosophers believe that the idea of a necessary being is an 
arbitrary and absurd construction. 

What is the relation of Anselm’s ontological argument to 
religious belief? This is a difficult question. I can imagine an 
atheist going through the argument, becoming convinced of its 
validity, acutely defending it against objections, yet remaining 
an atheist. The only effect it could have on the fool of the Psalm 
would be that he stopped saying in his heart “There is no God,” 
because he would now realize that this is something he cannot 
meaningfully say or think. It is hardly to be expected that a 
demonstrative argument should, in addition, produce in him a 
living faith. Surely there is a level at which one can view the 
argument as a piece of logic, following the deductive moves but 


38 The Journals, tr. by A. Dru (Oxford, 1938), sec. 926. 
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not being touched religiously? I think so. But even at this level 
the argument may not be without religious value, for it may 
help to remove some philosophical scruples that stand in: the way 
of faith. At a deeper level, I suspect that the argument can be 
thoroughly understood only by one who has a view of that 
human “form of life” that gives rise to the idea of an infinitely 
great being, who views it from the inside not just from the outside 
and who has, therefore, at least some inclination to partake in that 
religious form of life. This inclination, in Kierkegaard’s words, 
is “from the emotions.” This inclination can hardly be an effect 
of Anselm’s argument, but is rather presupposed in the fullest 
understanding of it. It would be unreasonable to require that the 
recognition of Anselm’s demonstration as valid must produce a 
conversion. 
NorMAN MALCOLM 


Cornell University 





CONCERNING HUME’S INTENTIONS 


I 


N HIS careful and detailed study of the philosophy of Hume, 

Kemp Smith has argued that Hume’s fundamental purpose 
in Book I of the Treatise was to lay the foundations of his moral 
philosophy. Book I, he maintains, can be understood only in its 
relation to Books II and III, and when the whole of the Treatise 
is viewed in this light the traditional conception both of Hume’s 
skepticism and of his subsequent “desertion” of philosophy is 
said to be seriously mistaken. I intend in this paper to argue that, 
although Kemp Smith’s interpretation of Hume calls attention to 
important and highly suggestive similarities between Hume’s 
thesis in morals and his thesis concerning causal “reasoning,” the 
interpretation cannot be accepted as a convincing account of 
Hume’s intentions. My main purpose is to show that, if Kemp 
Smith were offering a correct account of Hume’s intentions, 
Hume would in several important ways and at several crucial 
stages of his argument have said exactly the opposite of what he 
does in fact say. In short, I shall try to show on the basis of 
textual evidence that Hume was quite unaware of the extra- 
ordinary thesis that could be drawn from the juxtaposition of 
what he says in different places and in different connections. 

Let me begin with a few passages from Kemp Smith. 


The teaching, however, in the first book of the Treatise, is that reason 
in its more important function as synthetic is exactly on a level with 
moral sense and equally incapable of supplying an absolute standard 
[p- 147]. 

“Our moral and aesthetic judgments are based not on rational insight 
or on evidence, but solely on feeling’: taking over this thesis from 
Hutcheson, Hume has extended it to cover all judgments regarding 
matters of fact and existence. . . . In the field of what is ordinarily 
called “knowledge,” as in the field of ethics, feeling will have primacy 
over reason [p. 550]. 


1 Norman Kemp Smith, The Philosophy of David Hume, London, 1941. 
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And, finally, though it is perhaps a bit more puzzling: 


just as in his ethics Hume grounds the distinction between moral 
good and evil not on reason but on certain emotions and passions 
which are to be found in every man, and which constitute the constant 
element in human nature, so here in his theory of knowledge he 
declares the operation of the mind, in “‘inferring”’ effects from causes, 
to be so essential for the maintenance of the individual and the 
species, that it could not be trusted to the fallible, merely reflective, 
activities of our reason [p. 123]. 


Passmore, in his suggestive book Hume’s Intentions,? reveals that 
he has been strongly influenced by Kemp Smith’s arguments. 
Consider, for example, the following: 


Hume’s main object, then, in Book I of the T7eatise is to show that the 
moral sciences can be established on a secure footing. This involves 
the formulation of a general theory of probable inference, which must 
leave room for the employment of taste and sentiment, while at the 
same time excluding, as unscientific, the arguments of the meta- 
physician and the fancies of the enthusiast [p. 15]. 


The title of Passmore’s first chapter is “In Defence of the Moral 
Sciences,” and he repeatedly refers to Book I of the Treatise as 
an attempt to develop a “logic” which will enable Hume in 
later books of the Treatise to do two things at once: on the one 
hand to root morals in feeling or sentiment, on the other hand 
to claim that morals is fully as respectable as the science of 
physics. Thus: 

The problem is to formulate a logic which will leave room for taste 
and sentiment without giving any encouragement to the visionary, to 
develop a scepticism deep enough to dispel the presumption that a 
developed science will be purely ‘“‘rational,” but sufficiently “‘miti- 
gated” to allow of the supremacy of science over superstition [p. 10]. 


I take it that what is being said here is something like the 
following: Hume’s main purpose is to argue that when we make 
a moral judgment we are neither making an a priori judgment 


which is in any way self-evident nor making a purely factual 


report of past relations between our experiences. We are in 


2 J. A. Passmore, Hu:ie’s Intentions, Cambridge, 1952. 
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’ 


—in the moral situation 
our feelings of approval and disapproval. Very well; he proceeds 
to give exactly the same account (in principle) of the “factual” 
judgments of science. They too are in no way a priori or self- 
evident. They too cannot be read merely as reports of past 
relations of contiguity and succession. They too announce our 
“feelings” —in this case the feeling of “anticipation” or of 
“transition in imagination” from an impression to the “idea” of 
its usual accompaniment. Thus if you compare what Hume says 
about moral judgments with what he says about full-blooded 
causal judgments concerning matters of fact, you will find that 
they are on a par. Hume is in this sense no more of a “‘subjectivist”’ 
about the judgments of morals than he is about the judgments 
of physics. Both involve the expression of human “sentiment.” 
The relation in moral philosophy between the sentiment of 
approval and careful judgments of utility is parallel to the 
relation in philosophy of science between the sentiment of antic- 
ipation and careful description of constant conjunction both by 
contiguity and by succession. 


addition announcing our own “‘feelings’ 


I want in the remainder of this paper carefully to examine 
how far this parallel can be drawn without violence to Hume’s 
intentions. I shall argue that under careful textual scrutiny it 
breaks down precisely because, as it turns out, Hume’s intentions 
are such that he either avoids drawing the parallel or, at certain 
points, explicitly rejects it. I shall focus attention upon three 
main difficulties in making the parallel “stick.” First, the difficulty 
that in Books II and III Hume uses the conclusions of Book I 
in order to contrast moral judgments with the causal judgments 
of science. Second, and to avoid Kemp Smith’s claim that Book I 
was written later than Books II and III, the difficulty that Book I 
itself in its later pages plays down and at certain points even 
ignores the very element in the analysis of causal judgments 
which must be emphasized by anyone with the intentions being 
attributed to Hume. And third, the difficulty that Hume’s use of 
the same word “feeling” as a label for anticipation and for 
approval is extremely flimsy evidence for the claim that he is 
classifying them as “‘passional” in the same sense. I shall try to 
show that he “intends” nothing of the sort. 
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In Book I there are two very different ways in which Hume 
describes anticipation. 

In Part III, Sections vu and vm, he analyzes the belief which 
attends the “inference from impression to idea” in our “‘reasonings 
concerning cause and effect.’’ The conclusion he reaches is that 
belief consists in ‘‘a lively idea associated with a present 
impression.” Let us suppose that I have seen A followed by B a 
sufficient number of times. I now have an impression of A. 
Under these conditions I find myself having an idea of B (not 
an impression of B for B has not as yet recurred; I am antic- 
ipating it), and this idea of B is marked by a peculiar force and 
vivacity. The very having of this forceful and vivid idea of B is 
said to constitute my anticipation or my belief. 

In Part III, Section x1v, Hume goes into greater detail 
concerning the element of “‘necessary connection”’ in the complex 
idea of cause-effect. He has earlier insisted that contiguity and 
succession are not in themselves sufficient to account for the idea. 
To supply what is missing Hume now offers an account of a new 
impression which arises as the result of constant repetition. It 
cannot be an impression of B, which is future and yet to come, 
and it must be additional to the impression of A. He finds this 
new impression in the mind’s “propensity” to pass from the 
impression of A to the idea of B. 

Obviously these two accounts are attempts to describe the 
same phenomena, and Hume writes as though they are intended 
as two parts of one complete account.* It remains the case that 


. % This fact is not always noticed in spite of Hume’s constant reminder 
“that belief arises only from causation.”’ (See Book I, Part III, Section 1x, 
last sentence of the second paragraph.) Section vm, it is true, discusses three 
relations on which belief rests: resemblance, contiguity, and causation. But 
Section rx renders Hume’s position unambiguous. The sixth paragraph of 
that section remarks of the relations of resemblance and contiguity: ‘As the 
relation of cause and effect is requisite to persuade us of any real existence, 
so is this persuasion requisite to give force to these other relations.”” In An 
Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Section V, Part II is especially 
interesting in that it combines the two accounts of the Treatise. The third 
paragraph describes the “‘vivid, lively, forcible, firm, steady conception of 
an object’’; the eleventh paragraph describes “a customary transition to the 
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in the earlier passages the feeling of anticipation which constitutes 
belief consists in the force and vivacity of the idea of B, whereas 
in the later passage anticipation consists in an impression of 
transition from the impression of A to the idea of B.* In the 
earlier passage Hume describes one impression, one idea, plus the 
“peculiar force and vivacity” of the latter. In the later passage 
he describes the same impression and the same idea, plus an 
additional impression of one’s own “propensity.” 

Thus the “feeling” which Hume places at the core of causal 
inference is either the peculiar force and vivacity of the idea of 
B about to happen, or it is an impression in imagination of the 
propensity in oneself to pass from the impression of A to the idea 
of B. As I have already said, Hume no doubt intended both of 
these as parts of one and the same account. 

Let us now look, however, at the closing paragraphs of 
Section xiv and at the definitions Hume provides for the word 
“cause.” He gives two, and since I shall have reason for repeated 
reference to them I shall label them ¢ and ¥.° 


¢ Cause = an object precedent and contiguous to another, and where 
all the objects resembling the former are placed in a like relation 
of priority and contiguity to those objects, that resemble the latter. 


Notice that this definition of “cause” takes into account no 
more than that which he earlier argued was insufficient. It takes 
into account neither the force and vivacity of the idea of B nor the 





idea of another object which we have been accustomed to join with the 
former.” 


4 This is of course an impression of reflection. Impressions of reflection 
play a more important role in Hume’s theory of knowledge than is sometimes 
recognized. In a later section of this paper I shall question Kemp Smith’s 
assumption that the “‘feeling’’ of anticipation is “‘passional’’; but that it is 
an impression of reflection is of the essence. 

5] am not aware that any commentators on Hume have remarked on 
the strangeness of his procedure in providing two quite different definitions 
of “‘cause.”” Kemp Smith confines himself to commenting on Hume’s distinc- 
tion between a “‘philosophical’”’ and a “‘natural’’ relation; but he fails, I 
think, to account for the fact that Hume clearly intends to assert that there 
is here one relation which may be viewed in two different ways. See Inquiry, 
Section vu (which I shall shortly cite in the text) where Hume refers to ‘“‘the 
relation of cause and effect’? which may be viewed “‘in either of these two 
lights.”” 
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impression of transition from A to the idea of B. It defines a 
cause solely in terms of past statistics, solely in terms of the 
record of constant conjunction already experienced.® 

No doubt realizing this and, as he expresses it, to “‘make still 
Hume offers his 


be) 


less difficulty in assenting to this opinion, 
second definition: 


ys Cause An object precedent and contiguous to another, and so 
united with it in the imagination, that the idea of the one determines 
the mind to form the idea of the other, and the impression of the one 
to form a more lively idea of the other. 


It will be seen at once that this second definition of ‘‘cause,” 
although it supplies the added factor ignored by 4, is silent as 
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to the whole matter of “feeling.” It mentions both the liveliness 

of the idea of B and the passage in imagination which Hume 

has discovered to be a “new” impression. But it avoids any 

mention of the word “feeling.”’ Even though y% adds what ¢ has 

ignored, it would seem that Hume was trying to avoid any 
’ 


> Immediately after stating 
. ; : se ° 
vs, he remarks in the concluding paragraph that “‘all our reasonings 


reference to the element of “feeling. 


concerning causation are derived from the experienced conjunc- 
tion of objects, not from reasoning or reflection.”’ The oddity of 
the double occurrence of the word “reasoning”’ in this sentence 
will concern us in the final section of our argument. At the 
moment I remark simply the fact that the conclusion Hume 
seems intent upon repeating is the conclusion that we should 
confine ourselves in careful causal inference to the statistics of 


experienced conjunctions in the past. This is of the utmost 


importance because in Books II and III this continues to be the 
tone of all Hume’s references to causal “reasoning.” It is as 
though ¢ is finally being recommended as sufficient, while J— 


® A careful reading of ¢ will reveal that its time reference is ambiguous. 
I take it to refer only to those conjunctions which we have experienced in the 
past because Hume elsewhere so persistently talks of custom as the result of 
repeatec exrericnce. If one is inclined (as I understand Professor H. H. Price 
is) to feel that Hume is thinking of constant conjunctions which are independent 
of our awareness (else—as Price notes—every drowsy nod imperils our causal 
inferences), my major point will not be affected. For my part, I believe that 
every drowsy nod does imperil Hume’s strict interpretation of causal judgments. 
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with feeling played down—is tacked on to decrease the “‘difficulty 
of assenting.’’? 

Now, if Kemp Smith and Passmore were correct in their 
estimate of Hume’s intentions, why would he proceed in this 
way? Surely if they were right, and his intention were to 
emphasize the role of “‘feeling”’ in all causal inference, this would 
be the point in the argument where the emphasis should be most 
in evidence. The fact is that the emphasis is all the other way. 
This may of course be accident, and as yet I purport to have 
“proved” nothing. Hume’s tone at this point merely gives rise 
to a preliminary sense of doubt; my weightier arguments are to 
follow. 

Before proceeding, however, it is worth comment that the 
Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding covers the same ground 
in the same way. ¢ is altered only by his dropping all reference 
to contiguity in space; ¢% is altered only by rephrasing which 
avoids the unfortunate phrase “determines the mind” in a 
proposed definition of “cause.” ¢ continues to be an analysis 
confined to a report of past conjunction; % continues to avoid 
any explicit reference to feeling. The two important changes in 


the Jnquiry are as follows. First, the ensuing paragraph (the final 
paragraph of Section vu) does call attention to the element of 
feeling. But second, we are clearly told that “we may consider 


7 In the text of this article I have avoided reference to Hume’s famous 
‘second thoughts” 


‘ 


in the Appendix, because my theme is, strictly speaking, 
Hume’s intentions in the Treatise. I cannot resist noting, however, that the 
Appendix does not seem to justify any very extravagant claims. I see no 
evidence that in the Appendix Hume abandons the associationist account of 
belief provided in Part III, Section vu. He now stresses the element of feeling 
already described in Section x1v; but if my interpretation is correct, Hume 
does not consider the two accounts incompatible. It is noteworthy that the 
Appendix suggests additions to the original text but (on this point) no deletions. 

While we are discussing this Appendix we had better quote what is un- 
doubtedly the strongest card in our opponent’s hand. It is one sentence, and 
one sentence only. In discussing the ‘feeling’? which is added to our 
“conception”” Hume says: “It is only annex’d to it, after the manner that 
will and desire are annex’d to particular conceptions of good and pleasure.” 
This is the only sentence in Hume which explicitly draws the parallel on 
which Kemp Smith’s thesis rests. Notice: (1) it is in the Appendix, (2) it is 
virtually parenthetical, and (3) the phrase “‘after the manner”’ is not a phrase 
well calculated to suggest ‘‘this is my major thesis.” 
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the relation of cause and effect in either of these two Jights’— 
that is, either ¢ or %. Thus, even while commenting on the 
‘feeling’ element, Hume seems far from determined to emphasize 
it. 


Ill 


Throughout Books II and III, whenever Hume refers to causal 
reasoning, he speaks as though it consists in pointing out the 
relation of constant conjunction between experiences in the past. 
In short, he speaks throughout as though ¢ without # is enough. 

It is certainly true, and I am by no means denying, that if the 
major intention of Book I is to argue that ¢ is not enough, and 
that in adding ¢ Hume is insisting upon the element of feeling, 
then a parallel can be drawn between Book I and the later books. 
Hume’s constant argument in Books II and III is that a moral 
judgment is neither a demonstrative judgment nor a report of 
relations in experience. A moral judgment is a report of, or an 
expression of, “feeling.” If the main intention of Book I was to 
say that a full-blooded causal judgment is neither a demonstrative 
judgment nor merely a report of past conjunction but also the 
expression of a “feeling” of anticipation, then there is no doubt 
in the world that a most interesting parallel can be drawn. But 
we come back to Hume’s “intentions.” 

Why is it that Hume refrains from drawing this parallel both 
in Books II and III and in Book I? Why is it that in Books II 
and III Hume always refers to causal reasoning as though ¢ is 
sufficient? The later books do not stress “feeling” in connection 
with causal reasoning, and moral judgments are always contrasted 
with causal reasoning both in the earlier discussion of the 
influences upon the will (Book II, Part III, Section m) and in 
the later distinction between moral judgments and judgments of 
utility (Book III, Part I, Section 1; also see ““Why Utility Pleases” 
in Inquiry Concerning Morals). 

The argument that Books II and III were written before the 
analysis of Book I was complete will not answer these questions. 
In the first place, we have already pointed out that Book I itself 
does not emphasize the very point which the thesis would require 
him to emphasize. In the second place, as I shall now try to 
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show, Book I having completed the analysis of causal reasoning 
proceeds on the same assumptions so evident in Books II and 
III. In order to show this, | intend to point out a peculiar feature 
in Hume’s remarks on the relation of coherence in Book I, 
Part IV, Section u. 

If the “feeling of anticipation” is an ineradicable element in 
causal judgment, then such a judgment will always involve an 
idea in the imagination of something not yet experienced. How- 
ever often I may have experienced A’s followed by B’s, anticipating 
another B upon a new impression of A is to have an idea of a B 
as yet unexperienced. Anticipation is, on Hume’s own account, 
a transition from what has been experienced to what has not. 
I am aware that Hume sometimes speaks as though an impression 
can last in time and is repeatable; but I here interpret him in 
the stricter sense which is required by his insistence that in 
causal inference it is the idea of B which is associated with the 
impression of A. In any event, if one prefers Hume’s looser to his 
stricter way of speaking it will not seriously affect the following 
argument. 

In Book I, Part IV, Section u, Hume attempts to explain why 
we so firmly believe that body exists. Having rejected both sense 
and reason as the source, be turns to the imagination. The first 
two principles he discusses are those of constancy and coherence. 
Constancy is a matter of filling in the “gaps” in our otherwise 
relatively unchanging series of impressions as we look, let us say, 
at a chair. Coherence is a matter of filling in the “gaps” in what 
is otherwise a regularly changing series of our impressions as we 
watch, let us say, a fire burning in the grate. The example Hume 
examines in detail is the association of the sound of a door 
shutting (S) with the door (D). If I am accustomed to S only 
with D, when I hear S I assume D.® 

Now, Hume wants to argue that this is not an instance of 
cause-effect reasoning: 

But tho’ this conclusion from the coherence of appearances may seem 
to be of the same nature with our reasonings concerning causes and 


8 Hume’s example involves, of course, far more detail than this—among 
other things, a porter who brings a letter from a distant friend. I am concerned, 
however, solely with the puzzling paragraph on the inference from S to D. 
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effects; as being derived from custom, and regulated by past 
experience; we shall find upon examination, that they are at bottom 
considerably different from each other. 


His argument then proceeds as follows. We are not, ex hypothest, 
experiencing D. We cannot have developed a custom of 
connecting S with an unexperienced D. Therefore some other 
principle must be involved. He concludes the discussion of the 
example with the sentence: 


But as all reasoning concerning matters of fact arises only from 
custom, and custom can only be the effect of repeated perceptions, 
the extending of custom and reasoning beyond the perceptions can 
never be the direct and natural effect of the constani repetition and 
connexion, but must arise from the co-operation of some other 
principles. 


This entire passage is puzzling on several grounds. We 
certainly have experienced past S’s with past D’s. The fact that 
we have not experienced this D is, so far as it goes, no more a 
pitfall than the fact that in causal reasoning we have not 
experienced the anticipated effect. Hume seems not to notice that 
the same “ploy” he here uses can be used with reference to 
causal inference. I have observed A followed by B many times; 
I now experience A and I expect a new B. But the new B is as 
yet unexperienced. I could not have a custom of associating A’s 
with new-unexperienced-B’s; therefore ‘some othér principle” 
must be involved. I am not for a moment suggesting that there 


is no difference between causal reasoning and the present case. 
The most notable difference (which Hume seems to ignore) is 
the absence of the all-important factor of temporal sequence.® 
Presumably the D which we infer is supposed to be contemporary 
with S. My point is not that there is no difference, but that the 


® It should be remarked that Hume more than once runs into trouble in 
this matter of temporal sequence. The example of flame causing heat, which 
he uses in several places, is a case in point. If flame and heat are considered 
as physical entities, they are surely coexistent; if considered as impressions, 
there are obviously cases where we feel heat before we see the flame. 
Presumably Hume when using the example was thinking (as he often does) 
of flame as a physical entity and of heat as an impression in me “‘caused”’ 


by it. 
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difference Hume points out is a difference only if you ignore the 
fact that in causal reasoning there is an anticipation of an as yet 
unexperienced B. Hume is thus in Book I already treating cause- 
effect reasoning as wholly confined to what has been experienced. 
We are left once more with the ¢ definition of “‘cause’’; and we 
are already observing Hume treat causal reasoning precisely as 
he does throughout Books II and III. 

I cannot too often repeat that I am not denying a remarkable 
similarity between Hume’s analysis of moral judgments and his 
fuller analysis of causal judgments. But I do think that the 
passage on coherence adds important additional evidence against 
Kemp Smith’s claims concerning Hume’s intentions. Hume him- 
self seems to have forgotten the very element in his detailed 
analysis of causation which he should be constantly reiterating 
if Kemp Smith’s claims were correct. Surely Hume’s intention 
here is to claim that “‘causal reasoning” is based solidly on 
experience, not going beyond what experience justifies. He is 
thus preparing the ground in Book I for the contrast between 
morals and science which is drawn in Books II and III. Surely 
Hume’s intentions are going to be to contrast morals with science, 


moral judgments with causal judgments. I find it impossible to 
accept as a statement of Hume’s intention Passmore’s remark: 


Thus the supposed superior objectivity of the physical sciences 


completely vanishes; every judgment is equally “subjective,” every 


belief rests on taste and sentiment [p. 9]. 


IV 


My final arguments concern two words. I wish to consider 
first the word “‘feeling.”’ 

The parallel we have been considering, and have thus far been 
conceding, makes much of the fact that causal inference rests 
upon the “feeling” of transition or anticipation, while moral 
judgments rest upon the “‘feelings’’ of approval and disappro:val. 
Kemp Smith goes so far as to use the word “passional” in 
reference to both these feelings, and will say, for example: 

Book I of the Treatise by title treats Of the Understanding; but it emerges 
clearly that this title misnames the operations which the book 
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discusses, and that only when the so-called operations of the under- 
standing have been traced to their sources, predominantly passional 
in character, do they appear in a true light [p. 159]. 


He does not press this point in detail, though he repeatedly 
states it as a general theme. For the most part the passages he 
cites in Hume (as for example, Book II, Part III, Section v1, 
cited on page 161) are offered as evidence of ““Hume’s decision 
to formulate his doctrine of belief and his doctrine of sympathy 
as pieces of argument and evidence that independently confirm one 
another” (page 161; Kemp Smith’s italics). In point of fact the 
passage referred to reads: 


This vivacity [of belief] is a requisite circumstance to the exciting all 
our passions. 


I fail to see how this in any way suggests that Hume conceives of 
the vivacity of an idea as itself passional in character. The burden 
of Book I is to stress the role of imagination in what ordinarily 
passes for knowledge: vividness in imagination, a feeling of 
transition in imagination, and “principles” of the imagination 
such as constancy and coherence. But the view that Hume 


considers any of these as “‘passional” is highly questionable. 

Admittedly, Hume does use the word “feeling” both for the 
transition in imagination of Book I and for the moral sentiments 
of the later books. Kemp Smith, whose argument has rested 
throughout upon the assumption that Hume has intended the 
word in the same sense, at long last points out that in fact the 
word has very disparate uses. He asks: 


. what Hume means by ‘“‘feeling,” and how far he is justified in 
using it in so indiscriminate a manner, as covering such different 
modes of experience as the animal instincts and passions, the moral 
sentiments, and the ‘natural beliefs”. . . . Hume has failed to practise 
the method which he professes to be following. ‘‘Feeling,” “‘passion,” 
“sentiment” are unanalysed terms; and in dealing with “‘belief,” 
which throughout he has treated as feeling (first as a liveliness, and 
later as a sentiment), he allows himself every advantage afforded by 
the laxities of this undefined usage [p. 548]. 


Now, after all, it is Kemp Smith’s version of Hume’s intentions 


which rests upon the claim that Hume seriously meant the word 
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“feeling” to be taken in the same sense in his analysis of causal 
reasoning and in his analysis of moral judgment. In the absence 
of his explicitly saying so, one is inclined to say that Hume never 
dreamed that the word would be taken in the same sense. On 
intuitive grounds (and this might explain the “‘traditional”’ inter- 
pretation of Hume) a feeling of anticipation is not a feeling in 
the same sense in which approval is a feeling. And if one requires 
more than intuition in the matter, I should like to point to one 
fact which any careful reading of the text reveals. I point to the 
fact that Hume offers entirely different arguments for distinguish- 
ing each of these “feelings” from “reasoning.” 

He argues at length (both in the Treatise, Book I, Part III, 
Section v1, and in the Jnguiry, Section rv, Part II) that the custom 
of anticipation is not based on reasoning because it is based on 
the assumption that the future will resemble the past. This 
assumption cannot be justified either by demonstration or by 
probability. It cannot be justified by demonstration because we 
can imagine its contradictory. It cannot be justified by probability 
because any argument from probability rests upon it. 

He argues more briefly (e.g., Treatise, Book II, Part III, 
Section m1) that moral approval is not reasoning because it 
cannot be justified either by demonstration or by probability. 
The reason given in both cases is that the passions do not concern 
relations between ideas and/or impressions at all. The relation 
between approval and probability is utterly unlike the relation 
between anticipation and probability. Approval does not rest 
upon the assumption that the future will be like the past; nor is 
the justification of a moral judgment ever said to involve us in 
a circularity comparable to that involved in the justification of 
anticipation. 

To put the matter in another way: Hume’s reasons for thinking 
of the “feeling” of anticipation as nonrational are very precise 
and they do not seem to justify the claim that he considers 
anticipation “passional.” It is not subject to demonstration 
because one could imagine things otherwise than as anticipated; 
it is not based on probability since probable inference rests upon 
it. When in Book II Hume distinguishes moral judgment from 
demonstration and from probability, his criteria are markedly 
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different. He refers neither to the criterion of incapacity-to- 
imagine-otherwise nor to the criterion of circularity. He simply 
defines all reasoning as concerned with relations between 
impressions and/or ideas (whether by demonstration or by 
probability) and says that the passions are not of this character. 
“A passion,” he says, “is an original existence.” 

It is in these very terms that Hume persistently differentiates 
moral judgments from causal judgments. It is certainly true, as 
Kemp Smith rightly points out, that Hume in his detailed 
analysis of necessary connection finds in the feeling of transition 
a “new impression.” In a very general sense this does mean that 
he there finds “‘an original existence” which is open to inspection. 
Surely, however, this is insufficient evidence on which to base 
the claim that one feeling is as “‘passional’’ as the other. It need 
only be remarked that, in Hume’s unusual terminology, seeing 
a red patch and feeling pain are equally matters of inspecting 
unique or “original existences.”” Extreme care should be exercised 
in drawing any inferences from the fact that both anticipation 
and approval are “feelings” or “sentiments”’ in this sense. 


I shall conclude with a remark about the ambiguity of the 
word “reasoning” in Hume. This ambiguity is apparent in the 
sentence I have already cited: “all our reasonings concerning 
causation are derived . . . not from reasoning. . . .”” Now the point 
I wish to make is that the looser sense in which Hume decides 
to call causal inference ‘“‘reasoning” (as in the first occurrence of 
the word just cited) is precisely the same sense in which he wishes 
to insist that moral judgments are not reasoning. Part I of Book III 
repeats this point so often that we are forced to read it as the 
major point Hume intends. The well-known paragraph which 
announces, “‘Here is a matter of fact; but ’tis the object of feeling 
not of reason,” opens with a summary statement that morality 
consists neither “in any relations that are the objects of science” 
nor “in any matter of fact’? which can be discovered by cause- 
effect reasoning. 

Why, if Hume’s intention is “defence of the moral sciences” 
and if his intention is to show that moral judgments are in no 
worse state than causal judgments, does he constantly insist that 
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moral judgments are not concerned with any relations that are 
the objects of science and that causal judgments (especially of 
utility) are not to be confused with those of morality? Why does 
he not say that moral judgments have as much right to be called 
“reasoning” as causal judgments; and why does he not say that 
the conception of a moral science faces no greater difficulty than 
the conception of a physical or causal science? The obvious 
answer is that, far from intending to stress the similarities between 
moral and causal judgments, or between a moral and a physical 
science, he is intent upon showing a difference. 


James Warp SmirH 


Princeton University 





DISCUSSION 





“I CAN”* 


In philosophy it is can in particular that we seem so 
often to uncover, just when we had thought some 
problem settled, grinning residually up at us like the 
frog at the bottom of the beer mug 

J. L. Austin 


WANT to examine the idea expressed by “I can,” as used in contexts 
implying neither special training, strength, nor opportunity. I shall 
not, then, be concerned with such statements as “I can speak Russian,” 
‘I can do forty push-ups,” or “‘I can win a Rhodes Scholarship,” but 
rather with the idea expressed in such a simple assertion as “I can 
move my finger.” I shall begin with a consideration of four uses of 
“‘can”’ in contexts not involving human agency. It would be significant, 
I think, if this concept turned out to be essentially the same whether 
applied to men or to inanimate things, but it will be much more 
significant if, as I believe, it is essentially different. 
The idea of “‘can”’ in contexts of inanimate things. Consider any statement 
of the form “‘X can E,” wherein X designates some inanimate object 
and E some state or event, such as the following: 


1. A billiard ball can be both round and red (but not round and 
square). 

2. (Lucretius thought that) atoms can swerve from their paths. 

3. This can be the restaurant we ate in long ago. 

4. This stone is so hot it can fry an egg. 


Now these statements seem to me to express all the philosophically 
significant senses of “can” as applied to physical objects, and these 
are, respectively, three senses of contingency, which I shall call logical, 
causal, and epistemic, and, in the case of the fourth, the sense of a 
causal capacity or, better, of Aypothetical possibility. Our first job, 
then, is to make these four meanings perfectly clear. 

If we take “impossible” as a generic and undefined term, we can 
then define three other ideas in terms of it in this fashion: 


* A revised version of a paper read at the annual meetings of the American 
Philosophica! Association, Burlington, Vermont, December 28, 1958. 
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Eis necessary =~ E is impossible. 
E is possible = ~ (E is impossible). 
Eis contingent = ~ (~E£ is impossible) and ~ (E£ is impossible). 


It will be noted that the idea of the contingent, as here defined, is of 
that which is neither necessary nor impossible, and it should be noted 
that it is not the same as the possible; for anything which is in any 
sense necessary—such as, that 2 + 2 = 4—is in that sense also possible, 
but not therefore contingent. 

If we now elicit, without trying to define, three fairly familiar kinds 
of impossibility, we can easily derive, by the foregoing equivalences, 
three distinct senses of contingency, and these will correspond with 
the first three senses of “‘can”’ illustrated above. The fourth sense, 
which is no contingency at all, must be treated separately. 

In the first place, then, and most obviously, a state or event is 
logically impossible if the description of its occurrence is self-contra- 
dictory,' like “‘a ball’s becoming square while still spheroid.”’ Leibniz 
spoke as if all impossibilities were in principle reducible to this, and 
most scholars since have supposed that it is at least the purest kind 
of impossibility. But in any case something is contingent in this sense 
if neither the assertion nor the denial of its occurrence involves a 
contradiction. We can say of a white ball, for instance, that it can 
become red while still spheroid, for these properties are logically 
independent. 

In the second place, a state or event is, in a perfectly familiar sense, 
causally impossible if there exist conditions sufficient for its non- 
occurrence or for the occurrence of something causally incompatible 
with it.* Thus it is impossible for a man to live a happy life after he 
has been beheaded, and it is impossible for gasoline-soaked rags to 
freeze when brought in contact with a burning match in the open 
air—though no logical impossibilities are involved in either case. 
Philosophers are accustomed to saying that there are no necessary 
connections between events, but I believe they are only making the 
point that such impossibilities as these are not logical ones, which is 
fairly obvious. The point is that they are, in a perfectly ordinary sense, 
impossibilities nonetheless; for when a man has been decapitated, for 
instance, we are entitled to say not merely that he is dead, but that 
he has to be dead, that he cannot be both living and headless. The 
same idea is expressed by saying of any man that if he were beheaded 


1 This is not meant as a definition. 
2 Neither is this meant as a definition. 
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he would die, for this entails and is entailed by the statement that if 
he is beheaded he (in this sense) necessarily dies. 

To say, then, that an event or state is causally contingent is 
equivalent to saying that neither its occurrence nor its nonoccurrence 
is in this sense impossible, or that existing conditions are sufficient 
neither for its occurrence nor for its nonoccurrence—in short, that it 
is uncaused. Many philosophers deny that anything in nature is 
contingent, in this causal sense, but this is not to the point. We are 
only giving a content to the idea of contingency, defined in terms of 
this perfectly familiar sense of impossibility, and this is the second 
sense of “‘can’”’ illustrated above. If, for instance, it were true of a 
given particle that its behavior was not causally determined, then we 
could say that it can swerve and also that it can fail to swerve, 
expressing the idea that its behavior is contingent in this causal sense. 

Third, something is sometimes spoken of as impossible when it is 
only known to be false, though this is admittedly a queer sense of 
“impossible.’’ Someone might say, for example, “But that man can’t 
be my father,” and mean only that he knows he is not. I call this 
an epistemic sense of impossibility, and an epistemically contingent 
state or event is therefore one concerning which it is not known 
whether it occurred, or will occur, or not. This is the third sense of 
“can” that I illustrated and it is, in fact, exceedingly common. Thus, 
a man might say of a familiar-looking place that it can be the restaurant 
he ate in a year ago, at the same time realizing that it can be entirely 
new to him. Similarly, I might say, after tossing a normal coin but 
before looking to see what came up, that it can be heads and it can 
be tails, even though knowing that in the causal sense one or the 
other of these speculations is impossible. Or one might even say, of 
a column of figures, that its sum can be 720 or it can be 721, meaning 
only that he does not yet know which, even though he knows that 
one or the other of these is logically impossible. 

Now the fourth sense of “‘can” which I have introduced, under the 
is perhaps the most common of all; 
but, unlike the other three, it does not express any idea of contingency, 
but the very opposite. “‘Can” is, in other words, in this sense, an 


name “hypothetical possibility,’ 


expression of a capacity, or of what does happen—indeed, what must 
happen—in case certain conditions are met. It thus conveys the idea 


of a causal connection between certain states or events. For example, 
the statement “This stone is so hot it can fry an egg” does not mean 
merely that it is logically contingent whether an egg fries there (though 
it is), nor, manifestly, that if an egg were to fry there its frying would 
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be uncaused, nor, equally obviously, that we do not know what would 
happen to an egg if it were put there. It means that if an egg were 
there, it would fry—that the heat of the stone is sufficient, assuming 
certain other conditions to hold, for an egg’s frying. And this, far from 
suggesting that the state of an egg in those conditions is contingent, 
entails the very opposite, namely, that this state is causally necessitated 
by those conditions, or that any other state is causally impossible. 

It should be noted next, then, that the first three senses of “‘can,”’ 
but emphatically not the fourth, can be conveyed equally by the 
expression “‘might,”’ so understood as to mean “‘might and might not.” 
Thus, I could say of a red ball that it might be white and it might 
be black, expressing the idea that its color is logically (though perhaps 
neither causally nor epistemically) contingent. Similarly, if I tossed a 
coin whose behavior was, let us suppose, causally undetermined, I 
could say that it might come heads and it might come tails, expressing 
the idea that the outcome is causally contingent. And finally, I could 
say of a familiar-looking restaurant that I might have eaten there 
before and I might not have, only making the point that I do not 
know which. 

But note that if I say that a given stone is so hot that it can fry 
an egg, I do not mean that an egg broken there might fry and it 
might not. On the contrary, my whole point is that it would fry, or, 
under those conditions, could not but fry, and I mean to deny that 
it might not. 

The ‘‘can’’ of human agency. Let us now turn to the idea expressed 
by “‘can” as it figures in contexts of human agency, to see whether 
it is essentially the same as any one or more of the above, or whether 
it is an idea different from any of these. 

The statement “I can move my finger,” as well as the statement 
“TI can hold my finger still,” are both true (though their joint truth 
obviously does not entail that I can do both at once). This I take to be 
quite certain, and if anyone doubts the truth of either, I can show him 
in the most direct manner possible that he should not doubt it. Hence, 


if there is any philosophical theory implying that one or the other 


of these statements must be false, then that theory is doubtful. 

What, then, do I mean by “‘can” in such statements? Obviously, 
I do not mean merely that it is logically contingent whether I move 
my finger (although it is). If a physician were to ask me whether I 
can move it, he would not be inquiring whether it would be self- 
contradictory to suppose that I do or that I do not, for he already 
knows that it would not, without asking. 
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Nor do I mean merely that it is epistemically contingent, although 
perhaps it is. That is, when I say I can move my finger, the point I 
am making is plainly not that I do not happen to know how my 
finger is going to behave. If a physician were to ask me whether I 
can move it, he would not be asking me to guess, speculate, or hazard 
a prediction concerning what my finger is apt to do. 

It follows, therefore, that if “‘can”’ in this context expresses an idea 
essentially like any I have elicited, then it expresses either the idea of 
causal contingency or of hypothetical possibility. The remainder of 
this discussion will be devoted to showing that it embodies neither of 
these ideas but has some different meaning altogether, and that while 
it entails that the event in question—a finger motion, in this case— 
is causally contingent (and hence, that one important version of the 
doctrine of “‘free will” is true), it is not equivalent to that doctrine. 

Hypothetical possibility. Let us consider first, then, the possibility that 
the statement “I can move my finger’ expresses simply the idea of 
a causal capacity, or hypothetical possibility, and is thus like the 
statement ““This stone is so hot it can fry an egg.’’ It must, then, like 
this one, express the idea that if a certain kind of event were to happen, 
then something else quite different—a finger motion, in this case— 
would follow as a result. 

The statement about the stone and egg expresses, we said, the idea 
of a capacity or, better, the idea of a causal relationship between 
different events or states—an egg’s being broken on a hot stone, on 
the one hand, and its frying, on the other—and is thus equivalent to 
a hypothetical in the subjunctive. If, then, the statement about my 


finger expresses essentially the same idea, it, too, must be equivalent 


to some subjunctive hypothetical expressing the idea of a causal 
relationship between different events or states—some as yet unnamed 
event or state, presumably within me, on the one hand, and a finger 
motion, on the other. Or, to put the same point more vividly, if I 
am asked by the physician whether I can move my finger and I reply 
that J can, then what I am telling him, if ‘‘can” here (as in the stone 
and egg case) expresses a hypothetical possibility, is that if there 
should occur within me a certain (unnamed) event or state, then the 
finger motion would at once follow as a causal consequence. 

But that this is not what is expressed by “‘can”’ in this context, is 
exhibited by the fact that such hypotheticals as do undoubtedly 
express a genuine causal relationship between some antecedent 
occurrent state or event and some bodily change—such as a motion 
of my finger, regarded as its effect—do not convey the idea of “‘can” 
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that we are seeking, together with the fact that such hypotheticals as 
do express this idea of “can” are mere grammatical equivalences; far 
from expressing any discovered or discoverable causal relationship 
between events or states, they express purely logical relationships 
between concepts, and are thereby ruled out ab initio as causal state- 
ments. We find, in short, that there is no hypothetical statement or 
set of such statements which, as in the stone and egg case, both (a) 
expresses the idea of a causal relationship between events or states, 
and (b) expresses the idea of “can” that we are after. It has been one 
of the most persistent errors of philosophy to suppose that, since it is 
not hard to find hypotheticals that express the one idea or the other, 
and since both kinds are hypotheticals and thus grammatically and 
logically similar, then some one or more of them must express both 
ideas at once. 

Thus, it is very easy to supply subjunctive hypotheticals expressing 
a genuine causal relationship between some event or state within me 
(say), and the motion of my finger, which do not, however, convey 
anything like the idea of “‘can”’ that we are seeking, but which never- 
theless express precisely that idea as it is involved in the stone and 
egg case. We can say, for instance, that if a certain muscle, well known 
to anatomists, were to contract, then my finger would move; but this 
might still be true, even if I cannot move my finger—for example, 
in case I cannot move the muscle in question. Again, if I happen to 
be subject to spasms of a certain kind, we can say that if a nerve 
impulse of such and such a kind were to occur, perhaps in my brain, 
then my finger would twitch. But this is not equivalent to saying that 
I can move my finger, for I evidently have no control over the 
occurrence of those impulses; nor, be it noted, does it approach any 
closer to saying that I can, if someone arbitrarily baptizes such an 
empirically discoverable nerve impulse as, say, a “‘volition.” A 
physician would not conclude that I can move my finger merely upon 
learning that I am subject to spasms of that sort, and he might, in 
fact, reasonably regard it as evidence to the contrary. We at once 
rule out, then, such “‘queer”’ hypotheticals as these—not because they 
do not express the idea of a causal relationship (for manifestly they 
do), and not because they do not express the idea of “‘can”’ as it is 
embodied in the stone and egg case (for they do express that idea 
exactly), but because they do not express the idea of “I can.” 

It may be tempting at this point to suggest that “I can” expresses 
the idea of a causal relationship in which a very special kind of 
mental event fills the role of the cause—namely, a certain kind of 
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mental thrust® or internal urging, well known to metaphysicians and 
philosophers of the mind as an act of will or a volition. Thus, to be 
specific, the statement “‘I can move my finger”? must express the idea 
that if there were to occur somewhere within me or within my mind 
a particular one of these special mental events—namely, a motion-of- 
this-finger volitional event—then that event would at once be followed 
by a motion of the finger in question, which would be its effect. 

But if we refuse to be beguiled by the profundity of such a description 
and just look at the picture it is meant to bring forth, how absurd it 
becomes! Surely when I say I can move my finger and know that 
what I am saying is true, I am not expressing the idea of any causal 
connection between the behavior of my finger and some such occult 
internal hokus pokus as this, the occurrence of which I can seriously 
doubt. Besides, even if this picture were not quite fantastic from the 
standpoint of ordinary experience, we can wonder whether I can 
bring about such an internal mental thrust, and in particular, whether 
I can perform inwardly the elaborate and complicated set of such 
thrusts evidently needed in order to make my finger move in a similarly 
elaborate and complicated way, and, if so, what “‘can’”’ might mean 
in this case. If I can, then to what further internal events are these 
causally related? And if I cannot, how can we still say that I can 
move my finger after all ? 

Not having found quite what we want in this direction, we turn 
more hopefully to those hypotheticals in more or less common use 
which do express just the idea of “‘can”’ that we are after, to see whether 
they might also be construed as expressing the idea of a causal 
relationship. But here we find that those which are usually proposed 
for this purpose turn out to be conventional equivalences of meaning 
only, rather than expressions of discovered causal connections, and 
that we not only have no reason whatever for supposing that they 
also express causal relationships between occurrent events or states 
but that they yield the same kind of absurdity as our previous example 
as soon as they are so interpreted. 

It is generally supposed, for example, that such a statement as “‘I 
can move my finger” is equivalent to the hypothetical “I will move 
my finger if I want to.”’ And so it is—but this is surely no expression 
of a causal relationship between occurrent events or states. If it were, 
we would have to understand it to mean that the occurrence within 
me of a certain state or event, of a rather special kind—namely, of 


3 Cf. Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), pp. 62-69. 
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a certain wanting or craving for finger motions—would set my finger 
in motion, which is at best a doubtful picture, such wantings as this 
having every semblance of fiction. If we asked someone who had just 
moved his finger why he had done so, and got the reply that he did 
so because he wanted to, we would be no wiser, recognizing that an 
explanation had been refused rather than given, only the fact itself 
being repeated that he had moved it. “I will move my finger if I 
want to”’ is essentially no different from “I'll have one more drink 
if I want to,” uttered in a tone of defiance, or from ‘“There are cookies 
in the cupboard if you want one,’’* none of which hypotheticals can 
in justice to common sense be construed as expressing discoverable 
causal connections between events or states. 

For this and other reasons we must reject the other hypothetical ren- 
ditions of “I can” that suggest themselves, such as “I will ifI try,” or “if 
I intend,” or “if I wish,” or “if I choose,” or “if it suits my purpose,”’ or 
“if there’s any point to it,” and so on. Now all these hypotheticals can, 
let it be noted, be regarded as equivalent in meaning to the categorical 
“IT can.” But being each of them equivalent in meaning to the same 
thing, they are equivalent in meaning to each other—which by itself 
sufficiently shows that they are not expressions of causal relations 
between occurrent events or states. For the events or states properly 
called “‘trying,” “choosing, 
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wishing,” “intending,” “having as one’s 
purpose,” and so on—if these be regarded as events or states that 
might actually occur within me—are not the same, and the hypo- 
theticals embodying these concepts, considered as referring to such 
occurrent states or events, cannot be equivalent in meaning; just as 
‘There are cookies in the cupboard if you want one” has exactly the 
same meaning as “There are cookies in the cupboard if you would 
like one’’—but neither means anything like ‘“There are cookies in the 
cupboard, if Grandmother baked this morning.” 

If, moreover, we ask, in the case of any such hypothetical that is 
seriously proposed as an expression of the relation between a cause 
and its effect, what might be the criterion for deciding whether it is 
true, we find this criterion to be the very occurrence of that event 
which is supposed to be regarded as the effect, rendering the relation- 
ship embodied in the hypothetical not the empirically discoverable 
one of a cause to its effect but a logical relationship of entailment 
between concepts. The fact, however, that a given event occurs can 


‘Cf. J. L. Austin, Ifs and Cans, Annual Philosophical Lecture to the 
British Academy, Oxford, 1956, p. 113. 
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never entail that another wholly different one will occur, or has 
occurred, if the relation between them is that of cause to effect. The 
fact, for example, that an egg is broken on a certain stone cannot 
entail that it fries, nor vice versa, and if there were such entailment, 
the relation embodied in the hypothetical expressing that fact could 
not at the same time be regarded as one of causation. Suppose, then, 
that someone moves his finger and we propose as a causal explanation 
for this that he wanted to move it. How shall we, or the agent himself, 
decide whether this was in fact the cause? How do we, or how does 
he, know that this motion was not caused by, say, his wanting to 
move a different finger or even his wanting to move his toe? Has 
anyone had numerous occasions to observe within himself this 
particular want, and then come to the realization that it is in fact 
always soon followed by that particular motion, until he has finally 
come to expect the one upon finding the occurrence of the other? 
Plainly not. Our entire criterion for saying what he wanted (or tried,? 
or intended, or whatnot) to do, is what he in fact did; we do not infer 
the former from the latter on the basis of what we have in fact found, 
but we regard the former as something entailed by what we now find, 
namely, just his moving that finger. This by itself shows that the relation 
expressed in the hypothetical “‘I will move my finger if I want to”’ is, 
if the hypothetical is true at all, a logical relationship between concepts, 
resting only on a conventional equivalence of meaning, and as such 
cannot be a causal relationship between states or events. 


> 


Causal contingency. I conclude, then, that “‘can,”’ in such a context 
as we are considering, does not, unlike the stone and egg case, express 


the idea of a causal capacity or hypothetical possibility. The only 


thing left, therefore, if we are to suppose that it expresses a meaning 


similar to any it has when used with reference to physical objects, is 
to see if it expresses the idea of causal contingency. 

In this case, the statement “I can move my finger” means that 
my finger might move and it might not, where “might and might not”’ 
expresses the idea that the event in question is, not merely epistemically, 
but causally, contingent, or that there are no conditions either causally 
sufficient for or causally incompatible with my finger’s moving. It is 
easy to show, however, that this is not the meaning of “can” in this 
case, for it is quite possible that the statement “‘I can move my finger”’ 
is false, even in a situation in which “My finger might move and it 
might not,” understood in the sense of causal contingency, is true. 
Suppose, for example, that I am paralyzed, so that I cannot, by 
hypothesis, move my finger. It is nevertheless imaginable that, despite 
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this circumstance, my finger does move from time to time and that 
its motions are uncaused. No doubt this never happens but the point 
is that, if it were to happen, it would not warrant us in saying that 
I can move my finger; it just moves, in this case, without my having 
anything to do with it. 

One other possibility remains, and that is to insist that there is an 
essential difference between my moving my finger, and my finger 
merely moving, and, hence, that “I can move my finger” expresses 
not merely the idea that any motions of my finger are causally 
contingent but, rather, that it is causally contingent whether J produce 
them. That there is this essential difference is beyond question, for 
my moving my finger is not even materially equivalent to my finger’s 
moving, the first fact always entailing, but never being entailed by, 
the latter. To concede this, however, is already to abandon the 
possibility of understanding human agency according to the model 
of inanimate behavior, for in the case of the latter no such distinction 
ever needs to be made. The tree’s waving its branches is equivalent 
to its branches waving, and the hot stone’s frying an egg is equivalent 
to an egg’s frying there.5 Even in the case of robots and computing 
machines we can describe completely what they do merely by 
describing what happens (in their wires and vacuum tubes, and so 


forth) without any reference to their doing anything at all. Quite 
apart from this, however, it can be shown that while the statement 


“IT can move my finger’’ entails that my moving my finger is causally 
contingent and, hence, that the motions of my finger are themselves 
causally contingent,® it is not equivalent to that. If this is so, then the 
meaning of “can,” in this context, evidently does not correspond to 
any meaning it has in contexts involving only physical things. 

The statements “‘I can move my finger” and “I can hold my finger 
still” are, we said, both true, though their joint truth does not entail 
that I can do both at once. If, however, existing conditions are causally 
sufficient for my moving my finger, then it follows that it is causally 
impossible for me not to move it. If, on the other hand, existing 
conditions are causally sufficient for my holding it still, then it is 
causally impossible for me to move it. Since, however, it is true both 
that I can move it and that I can hold it still, it follows that neither 
is causally impossible. 

That the statement “I can move my finger’? does not express just 


5 Assuming the absence of other sources of heat, etc. 
® Given the general principle that whatever is dependent on that which 
is causally contingent is itself causally contingent. 
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this idea, however—that is, is not equivalent to saying that I might 
move it and I might not, understanding this in the sense of causal 
contingency—follows from the fact that this latter might be true in 
circumstances in which the former is not. That is, it might be true 
that it is causally contingent whether I move my finger (and not 
merely whether my finger moves), and yet false that I both can move 
it and can hold it still. Suppose, for example, that I have a roulette 
wheel whose behavior is really causally contingent—for instance, one 
whose end state is no exact function of the force with which it is spun. 
Suppose, further, that I resolve to move my finger if it stops on an 
odd number and to hold it still if it stops on an even one, and that 
there are conditions (the certainty of death if I fail, for instance) 
sufficient for my not changing my resolve. Now in this situation it is 
certainly true that I might move my finger and I might not, under- 
standing “‘might and might not” to express causal contingency; 
because until the wheel stops there are no conditions sufficient for 
my doing the one, and none sufficient for my doing the other. Yet it 
is not true that I can move it, and also that I can hold it still, assuming 
that my resolve cannot change. I know that I might move it and that 
I might not, but not only do I not know whether I will move it, I do 
not even know—until the wheel stops and assuming that I cannot 


change my resolve—whether I can move it. I just have to wait and 
see. What I do in this situation is no longer up to me, but entir-ly 
dependent on the behavior of a wheel, over which I have no control. 


> 39 


**Power.”” I conclude, then, that “can,” in the statement “I can 
move my finger,” does not mean what it ever means when applied 
to physical things, although it entails what is meant by that word as 
it might be applied to some extraordinary physical thing, namely, 
one whose behavior is uncaused. What else is meant by “can,” in 
this case, in addition to meaning that my moving my finger is causally 
contingent, is suggested by what was just said; namely, that whether 
or not I do move my finger is “up to me” or, to use a more archaic 
expression, is something “‘within my power.” And this is, certainly, 
a philosophically baffling expression which I feel sure no one can ever 
analyze; yet it is something that is well understood. One can some- 
times know perfectly, for example, that it is up to him or in his power 
to move his finger, and one can sometimes—as in the sort of example 
just considered—know that it is not up to him but to something else, 
even if it should nevertheless be contingent. We therefore understand 
what it is for something to be in our power, and the fact that no 
one can say what it is is no disconfirmation of this. This notion, 
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however, is never embodied in the meaning of “can,” as it is used 
with reference to physical things; for it never makes sense to say that 
it is up to the hot stone whether it fries an egg, or up to a tree whether 
it waves its branches, or that it is within the power even of a causally 
undetermined roulette wheel whether it picks an odd number or an 
even one. 


RICHARD TAYLOR 


Brown University 





THOMAS REID’S THEORY OF SENSATION* 


CCORDING to Thomas Reid, many of the perplexing philosophical 
A problems which surround the concept of empirical knowledge 
have arisen because of the failure of philosophers to distinguish 
adequately between sensing and perceiving. Reid not only recognized 
the need for such a distinciion; he labored mightily to formulate one. 
In this paper I shall concern myself with some of the puzzles which 
are generated by Reid’s account of sensation. 

In the Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man Reid says, ““The 
operations of the mind, from their very nature, lead the mind to give 
its attention to some other object . . . in perception, memory, judgment, 
imagination, and reasoning, there is an object distinct from the 
operation itself; and while we are led by a strong impulse to attend 
to the object, the operation escapes our notice.’”! 

One of the distinctive characteristics of sensation, however, is that 

it, unlike perception, memory, and so on, has no object. ““When I 
smell a rose,” Reid tells us, “there is in this operation both sensation 
and perception. The agreeable odour I feel, considered by itself 
without relation to any external object, is merely a sensation . 
Its very essence consists in being felt; and when it is not felt it is not. 
There is no difference between the sensation and the feeling of it— 
they are one and the same thing . . . in sensation there is no object 
distinct from the act of the mind by which it is felt—and this holds 
true with regard to all sensations.’”? 

Second, a sensation, according to Reid, cannot have characteristics 
that it is not sensed as having. “‘Its goods,”’ as Price said, ‘‘are entirely 
in the shop window.”’’ And further, a sensation has those characteristics 
which it is sensed as having. Reid puts these points in the following 


* A version of this paper was presented at the meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association in December, 1958. 

1 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, ed. by A. D. Woozley (London, 
1941), p. 44; hereafter referred to as Essays. 

2 [bid., pp. 150-151. 

3 This raises the following problem. My present sensation might have the 
characteristic of being the tenth sensation of that sort I have sensed in the 
past week. But surely it is not sensed as having that characteristic. I will not 
attempt to deal with this problem here. 
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way: “It is essential to a sensation to be felt, and it can be nothing 
more than we feel it to be.’’* The other point, that sensations cannot 
seem to have characteristics that they do not have, Reid puts this way. 
“It is impossible that a man should be in pain when he does not 
feel pain; and when he feels pain, it is impossible that his pain should 
not be real, and in its degree what it is felt to be; and the same thing 
may be said of every sensation whatsoever.”’® 

Third, Reid argued that sensation is a “natural principle of belief.” 
“T can,” Reid says, “think of the smell of a rose when I do not smell 
it; and it is possible that when I think of it, there is neither rose nor 
smell anywhere existing. But when I smell it I am necessarily determined 
to believe that the sensation really exists. This is common to all 
sensations.’’® 

Fourth, Reid argues that we do not notice or attend to our sensations 
except under rather special circumstances. For the most part we 
simply “overlook” our sensations. ““The mind,” says Reid, “has 
acquired a confirmed and inveterate habit of inattention to them, for 
they no sooner appear than quick as lightning the thing signified 
succeeds, and engrosses all our regard. They have no name in language; 
and although we are conscious of them when they pass through the 
mind, yet their passage is so quick and so familiar, that it is absolutely 
unheeded.”’? 

Although we do not for the most part attend to our sensations, we 
can with some difficulty acquire the skill of doing so (painters, 
according to Reid, are especially adept at this). Some of our sensations, 
however, cannot but be attended to or noticed—notably those which 
are especially disagreeable or pleasurable. Reid asks us to consider 
the difference between running one’s head with considerable force 
against a wall and simply leaning it against a wall. In either case 
there is, according to Reid, a characteristic sensation—the sensation 
of hardness. In the first case the sensation is of such a degree as to 
compel our attention. Here it is apt to be regarded in its own right 
rather than functioning simply as a sign of a quality of body. 

The second situation is the one which is puzzling. Although here 
the sensation is overlooked, it is Reid’s view that the sensation might 
have been attended to. He says, ‘““However difficult it may be to 


* Inquiry into the Human Mind, ed. by W. Hamilton (5th ed., Edinburgh, 
1801), p. 187; hereafter referred to as Inquiry. 

5 Essays, p. 186. 

§ Inquiry, p. 105. 

7 [bid., p. 135. 
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attend to this fugitive sensation, to stop its rapid progress and to 
disjoin it from the external quality of hardness, in whose shadow it 


is apt immediately to hide itself, this is what the philosopher by pains 
and practice must attain.’’§ 

An analogue of the sensation situation is to be found in language. 
Reid remarks that when we are learning a language we pay special 
attention to the sounds and ink marks characteristic of that language. 
An indication of our having become proficient in the use of a language, 
however, is our ability to overlook the sounds and the ink marks and 
to attend to what is conveyed by these signs. But if we are to 
philosophize about perception we must, so to speak, go back to the 
signs. ‘We must,” says Reid, “overcome this habit of inattention 
which has been gathering strength ever since we began to think—a 
habit the usefulness of which in common life, atones for the difficulty 
it creates for the philosopher.”’® 

I want to suggest that the characteristics of sensation which have 
been catalogued have, when considered singly, an initial plausibility 
but when taken together they are inconsistent. The inconsistency is 
most evident when we conjoin the third claim—that sensation is a 
natural principle of belief—with the fourth—that for the most part we 
overlook our sensations, that they pass through the mind unnoticed. 
Similarly, the claim that sensations can have only those features 
which they are felt to have is a claim which, when taken together 
with the fourth, is incompatible with the third. Given the fourth 
characteristic of sensation—given all that he has to say about “‘fugitive”’ 
or, as he sometimes says, “indifferent”? sensations—Reid is committed 
to the view that it is possible to have a sensation and yet not notice 
it. That is, it is possible for me to have a sensation (to sense in some 
way or other) and at the same time not believe that I am having that 
sensation (that I am sensing in that way).!® And yet Reid also wants 
to say that whenever I have a sensation (whether it be fugitive or 
not) I am necessarily determined to believe in the present existence 
of that sensation. One cannot, that is, both have a sensation and not 
believe in its present existence. 

In the following sections I intend to consider these questions: 
(1) Why did Reid want to say that sensation is a natural principle 


8 Ibid., p. 120. 

® Thid. 

10 Reid is not, however, so far as I can see, committed to the view that it 
is possible to have a sensation and at the same time believe that one is not 
having that sensation. This, of course, would be quite another matter. 
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of belief? (2) Why did he want to say that we notice our sensations 
only under rather special circumstances? And finally (3) why did he 
not realize that he had contradicted himself? 


II 


“Sensation,” says Reid, “is a name given by philosophers to an 
act of the mind which may be distinguished from all others by this, 
that it hath no object distinct from the act itself. Pain of every kind 
is an uneasy sensation.” And again he says, ‘‘What is true of pain 
is true of every other sensation.” Reid continually points to alleged 
analogies between pain and sensation in general so that we may 
fairly say that. pain, for him, was the model of all sensation. The 
prima facie credibility of Reid’s claim that sensation compels our 
belief in its present existence is at least in part dependent upon the 
pain model which he employs. Reid, I believe, would say that by 
their very nature we are compelled to believe in the present existence 
of all of our pains, and, for that matter, we are compelled to notice 
all of our pains. Perhaps this is one reason why we may be inclined 
to accept Reid’s dictum that sensation is a natural principle of belief. 

On the other hand, one reason why we may be inclined to reject 
this thesis is that while pain may be a paradigm case of what have 
sometimes been called somatic sensations, the pain model can be 
applied only arbitrarily to ordinary perceptual situations. What 
reason is there for supposing that whenever a man sees a tree, smells 
a rose, or hears a coach passing in the street, something is going on 


which, in important respects, is analogous to what goes on when he 


steps on a sharp rock or gets his back scratched? There can be no 
doubt that Reid thought that this was the case. It was characteristic 
of him to say such things as “Every different perception is conjoined 
with a sensation that is proper to it.”!? This conviction taken together 
with the belief that what is true of pain is true of every other sensation 
would lead directly to the conclusion that sensation is a natural 
principle of belief, and that whenever we perceive something we must 
believe in the present existence of the sensation that accompanies 
that perception. That Reid felt uneasy about this point, however, is 
indicated by his statement, ‘““Though all philosophers agree that in 
seeing color there is a sensation, it is not easy to persuade the vulgar 
that in seeing a colored body when the light is not too strong nor the 
eye inflamed, they have any sensation at all.’ 


1 Essays, p. 18. 8 Ibid., p. 155. — Ibid. 
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Another and equally important reason why Reid wanted to say 
that sensation is a natural principle of belief takes us back to the 
first characteristic of sensation mentioned earlier, namely, that there 
is no difference between the sensation and the feeling of it. In Reid’s 
estimation, we cannot be in error concerning our own sensations. 
“It is impossible,” he says, “that there can be any fallacy in 
sensation.” This is a consequence of the claim that sensations have 
those and only those characteristics that they are “‘felt” to have. Now 
if a sensation were in fact distinct from the feeling of it, if for example 
a pain were distinct from the feeling of pain, then it follows that the 
one might occur in the absence of the other—that, in other words, 
a person’s feeling a pain although there was no pain to be felt is 
something which might conceivably occur. And this, it would seem, 
is an intolerable conclusion. 

This sort of consideration might have led Reid to argue in the 
following way. If having a sensation were distinct from believing that 
one had that sensation, then it would be possible for a person to 
believe that he was sensing in some way or other and yet not be 
sensing in that way. A person might, that is, believe that he was in 
pain and be-mistaken. In order to avoid this consequence Reid felt 
obliged to associate sensation and belief in such a way that not only 
was it impossible to believe that one was having a sensation of a 
certain sort and be mistaken, but in addition it was impossible to be 
sensing in a certain way and yet not believe that one was thus sensing. 
The latter must have been regarded by Reid as an error somehow on 
a par with the former. 


Ill 


I should like now to turn to the question of why Reid said that we 
fail to attend to or notice the majority of our sensations. Reid, as we 
have seen, believed that all perceiving presupposed sensing. And yet, 
when talking about seeing as opposed to other modes of perceiving, 
he was somehow reluctant to use the term “sensation,” preferring to 
use the language of appearances instead. He says, for example, ““We 
must distinguish the appearance that objects make to the eye, from 
the things suggested by that appearance: and again, in the visible 
appearance of objects, we must distinguish the appearance of color 
from the appearance of extention, figure and motion.”?5 In another 


M4 Ibid., p. 186. 
15 Inquiry, p. 133. 
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place Reid says, ““The distinction we have made between the visible 
appearances of the objects of sight, and things suggested by them, is 
necessary to give us a just notion of the intention of nature in giving 
us eyes. If we attend duly to the operations of our mind in the use 
of this faculty, we shall perceive that the visible appearance of objects 
is hardly ever regarded by us. It is not at all made an object of thought 
or reflection, but serves only as a sign to introduce to the mind some- 
thing else.’’!® And finally Reid says, ““When a colored body is presented, 
there is a certain apparition to the eye, or to the mind, which we have 
called the appearance of color. Mr. Locke calls it an idea; and, indeed, 
it may be called so with the greatest propriety . . . it is a kind of 
thought, and can only be the act of a percipient or thinking being.’”!” 
From these rather puzzling remarks at least this emerges: visible 
appearance is simply another name for what, in talking about the 
senses other than sight, Reid calls sensations, and, further, visible 
appearances are not queer sorts of objects of sight but rather ways 
of sensing. 

Why then did Reid say that we overlook sensations? He asks us to 
consider the following familiar sorts of situations. The man who spends 
his days in the market place (or the boiler factory) simply does not 
notice or attend to the sounds, whereas the occasional visitor is 
immediately struck by the din. Or again, to a man sitting in his 
living room as the light gradually fades and the familiar objects 
surrounding him present continually varying appearances, this 
variation may be completely unnoticed. Reid’s view is that in such 
cases we are continuously having sensations but since these sensations 
or appearances are “‘indifferent’”’ they are not attended to. 

Here, then, Reid is stressing the empirical fact that very often 
people perceive things and are prepared to say without hesitation 
what it is that they perceived despite the fact that they cannot for the 
life of them describe the appearance that the thing presented. They 
cannot, that is, say what their sensation was like; they simply have 
not noticed any sensation or appearance. That this happens is perhaps 
a question for the psychologist of perception. But all we need do is 
to remark that such expressions as “I saw a cow but didn’t notice 
how it appeared” or “I heard a train but didn’t notice how it sounded” 
make perfectly good sense.'* The empirical facts do then indicate that 


16 Tbid., p. 134. 

17 Thid., p. 137. 

18 Tt is, however, odd to say, “‘I see a cow but don’t notice how it appears,” 
and still odder to say, “‘I hear a train but don’t notice how it sounds.” 
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perceiving does not presuppose noticing appearances or sensations. 
This, taken together with the claim that perceiving does presuppose 
sensing, yields the conclusion that some of our sensings are overlooked. 

Of course, one might say that in those cases where a sensation is 
allegedly ‘‘overlooked,” there is in fact no sensation, and thus there 
simply is no sensation to have features which are not attended to. In 
those cases, that is, when we do not notice the way the thing perceived 
appears to us—or the appearance which it presents to us—we should 
conclude that the object, although it may be being perceived, is not , 
appearing to us in any way at all. This, however, is simply to deny 
that appearing or sensing is a condition of perceiving. 

There is in addition the consideration that overlooking sensations 
or appearances seems to be a logical possibility. There is, in other 
words, no contradiction in saying that something appeared to a man 
at a certain time, that the man now remembers that he did not notice 
how the thing appeared at that time, and in addition now remembers 
how the thing did in fact appear at that time.’® This could be expressed 
by using the terms “‘sensation”’ or “‘sensing,’’ though somewhat more 
awkwardly. We could, of course, save the thesis that there can be 
no unnoticed appearances or sensings by insisting that at least one of 
the man’s memory beliefs is false but there seems to be no good reason 
for saying this apart from the desire to preserve a philosophical 
theory. Reid’s claim, then, that most of our sensations are “fugitive” 
sensations is grounded on both the empirical facts referred to, and 
on the logical propriety of the concept of an unnoticed sensation or 
appearance. 

I should like to conclude this section by examining an. argument 
put forward by Richard Wollheim to show that noticing is a condition 
of being appeared to.”° If Wollheiin’s argument were valid, then 
Reid’s claim that there are sensings or appearances which we fail to 
notice would have to be rejected, and his claim that sensing or being 
appeared to is a condition of perceiving would have to be rejected 
as well. In order to discuss this matter conveniently, I will allow 
myself to slip back and forth from talking about sensations and 


19 This is not contradictory provided that we do not assume that being 
appeared to presupposes noticing the way one is appeared to. That this 
assumption is not warranted is indicated by the fact that it makes perfectly 
good sense to say, “‘Although I didn’t notice at the time, the thing must have 
appeared so and so to me.” 

20 “The Difference Between Sensing and Observing,” Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, Supp. Vol. XXVIII, pp. 219-240. 
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appearances to talking about sensing and being appeared to. Reid, 
I believe, accepted the legitimacy of what has been called the “‘sense- 
datum inference.” That is to say, he condoned the inference from 
*“*X appears f to S” to “There is something which is f-” This something 
he called a sensation or an appearance.”! But, as we have seen, Reid 
wanted to say that we sense sensations or appearances, and that the 
sensing and that which is sensed cannot be distinguished. Thus, to 
say ‘“‘S senses a sensation or appearance which is f” is to say “The 
way in which S senses is f’’; and, although Reid never uses this 
locution, we might put the latter in this way: “‘S senses f-ly” or perhaps 
**S is appeared to f.” All this is by way of tying down what I am about 
to say concerning appearances and appearing to what Reid says 
about sensations and sensing. 
Wollheim’s argument takes the following form: 


(1) Sometimes (perhaps most of the time) we perceive things and 
yet fail to notice that they appear to us in any particular way. 

(2) It cannot be the case that something should appear to us in 
some way without our noticing that we are being appeared 
to in that way. 

(3) Sometimes (perhaps most of the time) we perceive things 
without those things appearing to us in any way whatsoever. 


This conclusion is, of course, the contradictory of one of Reid’s 
fundamental theses, but I shall concern myself only with the second 
premise. Wollheim’s reasons for asserting the second premise are as 
follows: 


Though we can say not only “I noticed that I played the King of Spades” 
or “I noticed what card I played”’ but also “I noticed that it looked to me 
like a duck” or ‘‘I noticed what it looked like to me’’ the analysis is different 
for the two sets of expressions. For while the first set easily becomes “‘I played 
the King of Spades and I noticed this” or “I played a card and I noticed 
which” the second set resists the parallel analysis into genuine conjunctions 
such as “It looked to me like a duck and I noticed this” or ‘‘It looked to me 
like something or other and I noticed what.’’ For these would be pleonastic. 
The absurdity of this analysis of noticing statements on the assumption that 
they are genuine conjunctions, is brought out even more vividly if we consider 


*' T do not mean to suggest that if a philosopher makes the sense-datum 
inference, he is supposing that perceiving is a kind of inferring. What I mean 
is that the philosopher supposes that ““X appears f to S’”’ implies “There is 
something that is f.”” Reid certainly did not make the first mistake—that of 
supposing that perceiving is a kind of inferring—but he did, I think, make 
the second. 
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their negations: for then we should have to admit that the negation of “I 
noticed that it looked to me like a duck” gives either “‘It didn’t look to me 
like a duck and I noticed this” or “‘It looked to me like a duck and I didn’t 
notice this.’ And whereas the first is merely pleonastic, the second and third 
are absurd. 

The reason for this is that noticing is intimately connected with the fact 
that something looks like such and such to me, whereas it is not so connected 
with the fact that I played a certain card; it is a condition of the former 
though certainly not a condition of the latter.*? 

I should like to suggest that Wollheim’s assurance that such 
statements cannot be regarded as genuine conjunctions may be partly 
the result of his concentrating on first person present tense statements 
about appearing, and on a thing looking so and so to the exclusion 
of other modes of appearing. Earlier I alluded to the supposed case 
in which a man remembers having perceived something, remembers 
not having noticed at the time how it appeared, but now remembers 
that it did appear thus and so. On Wollheim’s analysis this state of 
affairs simply could not obtain. Either the claim to remember not 
iaving noticed at the time how the thing appeared or the claim to 
remember that it did appear thus and so would have to be rejected. 
According to this analysis we would have to say that statements such 
as “I didn’t notice at the time, but now that you mention it his tie 
did look blue under those queer lights” are absurd. And so, too, for 
such statements as ‘Although I didn’t notice at the time I now realize 
that it must have looked like a such and such to me.” 

With regard to third person appear statements we can say this much. 
There are for a large class of cases reliable “‘psycho-physical” laws 
which enable us to say with some assurance how an object of a certain 
sort will appear to an observer of a certain sort under certain 
conditions. We have in addition fairly reliable criteria for determining 
in some cases whether or not a person notices the way in which he is 
appeared to. Perhaps we could conceive of a situation such that on 
the basis of our “psycho-physical” law we are tempted to say that an 
object X appears f to Jones; at the same time, operating with our 
criteria of noticing, we are tempted to say that Jones does not notice 
that X appears f to him, or, for that matter, he does not notice that 
X appears to him in any particular way. In this sort of situation we 
might want to say with Reid both that Jones is being appeared to 
in a certain way and that he fails to notice the way in which he is 
appeared to. But on the view being considered, this is precisely what 
we cannot say. 


~ %2 Jbid., Pp. 239. 
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In any case, there is, I think, a less tenuous consideration which 
we might bring to bear. There is a familiar sense of ““appears”’ in which 
“X appears f to S” entails ““X appears to S in the way in which 
things which are f ordinarily appear.” In this “comparative” sense 
of “‘appear” can we say that noticing is a condition of appearing ?** 
It would seem that in this sense of “appear” it is one thing for an 
object to appear f and quite another thing to notice that it does. For 
noticing that X appears / in this sense of “‘appear”’ involves believing 
that X appears in a way similar to the way in which things of a 
specifiable sort ordinarily appear. It seems perfectly possible that a 
thing might appear, say, blue to a man without his believing that the 
thing is appearing in the way in which blue things ordinarily appear— 
without his knowing or believing anything about how blue things 
ordinarily appear. Thus, if noticing does involve a belief of this sort, 
there is no good reason for supposing that the statements which 
Wollheim takes to be redundant or absurd are in fact of this nature. 


IV 


Finally I want to consider the question why Reid failed to see that 
he had contradicted himself. It might be that he was confused about 
the difference between one’s having a sensation and at the same time 
not believing that one is having that sensation, and one’s having a 
sensation and at the same time believing that one is not having that 
sensation. On the supposition that there was such a confusion, the 
queerness or impossibility of the second situation—that is, where one 
senses in some way and at the same time believes that he is not sensing 
in that way—might have been transferred to the first situation. This, 
I believe, would account for Reid’s assurance that sensing necessarily 
compels our belief. 

A more plausible explanation, however, is this. In my discussion 
I have assumed that Reid would have asserted to the principle that 
“‘S notices a sensation which is f” entails ‘‘S believes that he has a 
sensation which is f” and that he would have assented to the principle 
that “S does not notice that he has a sensation which is f” entails 
**S does not believe that he has a sensation which is f.”” Some of the 
things that Reid has to say about consciousness, however, suggest that 
he would have rejected the second entailment. That is, Reid might 


2 For an illuminating discussion of various senses of “‘appear’”’ see 
R. M. Chisholm, Perceiving: A Philosophical Study (Ithaca, N. Y., 1957), 
PP- 43-53- 
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have denied that not noticing a sensation is a sufficient condition for 
not believing that one has that sensation. 

We are conscious, says Reid, of all of the operations of the mind, 
and since sensation is one among the operations of the mind, we are 
conscious of all our sensations no matter how fugitive or indifferent 
they may be. Reid’s thesis is that although we may have sensations 
which are unnoticed, it cannot be the case that we have sensations of 
which we are not conscious. Although Reid did not attempt to analyze 
the concept of consciousness, it may well be that he took consciousness 
to be associated with a kind of believing, assuming, or accepting. 

Thus, in order to maintain the thesis that sensation is a natural 
principle of belief in conjunction with the admission that most of our 
sensations are unnoticed, Reid would simply have had to have some 
unspecified sense of “belief” in mind—a sense of “‘belief’’ such that 
being conscious of a sensation, even though it is unnoticed, entails 
believing in the present existence of that sensation. 

But if believing and being conscious are understood in such a way 
that sensing logically entails being conscious of the way one is sensing, 
and if this in turn entails believing that one is sensing in that way— 
if, in a word, being conscious of a sensation and believing in its present 
existence are not the sorts of things that one can fail to do—then quite 
a different sense of “belief” is required in order to make intelligible 
Reid’s remarks about noticing sensations.** On the hypothesis that 
Reid did accept some such notion of belief, it is not so much that we 
can say why Reid failed to see that he had contradicted himself. 
Rather, we absolve him from the charge of contradiction altogether. 
And yet if we allow Reid this way out, he can, I think, be justly 
accused of failing to follow his own recommendation to use ordinary 
words in their ordinary acceptations or to give fair warning when one 
does not. 


Dartmouth College Tiwotny J. DuGcAN 


24 Reid simply did not say precisely what he meant by “belief”? and 
‘notice’ in this context. It might be that “to say of a man that he does not 
notice the way he is appeared to is to say that, although he is appeared to 
in that way, it is false that he believes that he is appeared to in that way” 
(Chisholm, op. cit., p. 161). And yet there are relevant senses of “notice” 
and “‘believe’’ which are such that we may say “S does not notice that he is 
appeared to so and so”’ does not imply “‘S does not believe that he is appeared 
to so and so.”’ Suppose that I am typing; there is a sense in which I cain be 
said not to notice that I am now hitting the letter ““W.”’ (My mind may be 
full of the subject matter about which I am typing.) Yet I believe I am about 
to hit the “‘W.” If someone perversely put the “S’” where the ““W” now is, 
I could truly say, “But I thought the ‘W’ was there.” 
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N discussing the logical status of the thesis that sensations are 
I processes in the brain, J.J. C. Smart! contends that I was partly 
right and partly wrong in maintaining that this thesis could and 
should be interpreted as a straightforward scientific hypothesis.? He 
argues that in so far as the issue is between a brain-process thesis 
and a heart, liver, or kidney thesis the issue is empirical and can be 
decided by experiment. But in so far as the issue is between materialism 
on the one hand and epiphenomenalism, psycho-physical parallelism, 
interactionism, and so forth, on the other, the issue is nonempirical. 
I shall argue that Smart is partly right and partly wrong in maintaining 
that the issue between the kind of materialism which both he and I 
would wish to defend and the rival doctrines of epiphenomenalism, 
psycho-physical parallelism, interactionism, and so forth, is a non- 
empirical issue. 

In my own paper on this topic? I argued that there are certain 
logical conditions which must be satisfied to enable us to say that 
a process or event observed in one way is the same process or event 
as that observed in (or inferred from) another set of observations 
made under quite different conditions.‘ In that paper I suggested 
only one logical criterion, namely, that the process or event observed 
in or inferred from the second set of observations should provide us 
with an explanation, not of the process or event observed in the first 
set of observations, but of the very fact that such observations are 
made. I illustrated this point by comparing the case where the 
movements of the sun and the moon observed astronomically are 
used to explain the movement of the tides observed geophysically 


1 J. J. C. Smart, “‘Sensations and Brain Processes,” Philosophical Review, 
LXVIII (1959), 141-156. The reference is to remarks on pp. 155-156. I should 
say that I am in substantial agreement with the remainder of Smart’s paper. 

2U. T. Place, “Is Consciousness a Brain Process?,’’ British Journal of 
Psychology, XLVI (1956), 44-50. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 47-48. 

4 This problem is discussed in more general terms in two papers by H. Feigl. 
In “The Mind-Body Problem,”’ Revue Internationale de Philosophie, TV (1950), 
reprinted in H. Feigl and M. Brodbeck (eds.), Readings in the Philosophy of 
Science (New York, 1953), pp. 612-626; the relevant passage will be found, in 
the latter volume, from the bottom of p. 621 to the top of p. 623. See also 
pp. 438-445 of “The ‘Mental’ and the ‘Physical,’”’ published in H. Feigl, 
M. Scriven, and G. Maxwell (eds.), Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of 
Science, II (Minneapolis, 1958), pp. 370-497. 
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with the case where observations interpreted in terms of the motion 
of electric charges are used to explain, not a separate event called 
“lightning,” but the fact that we see and hear the sort of things we 
do on a stormy night. I would now want to add to this the rather 
obvious additional criterion that the two sets of observations must 
refer to the same point in space and time, allowing for such things as 
the time taken by the transmission of light and sound, distortions in 
the transmitting media, the personal equation of the observer, and 
differences in the precision with which location is specified in the two 
sets of observations. 

For the purposes of the present argument it does not matter whether 
this account of the logical criteria used to establish the identity of 
an event described in terms of two different procedures of observation 
is correct or not. What is important is that there must be some logical 
criteria which we use in deciding whether two sets of correlated 
observations refer to the same event or to two separate but causally 
related events. The problem of deciding what these criferia are is a 
logical problem which cannot be decided by experiment in any 
ordinary sense of the term; and since we cannot be certain that the 
criteria are satisfied in the case of sensations and brain-processes 
unless we know what the criteria are, the issue is to that extent a 
philosophical issue. Moreover, even if we agree on the nature of these 
logical criteria, it is still open to the philosopher to question the 
logical propriety of applying them in the case of sensations and 
brain-processes. 

For the sake of argument, however, let us assume that these 


5 Feigl in Feigl and Brodbeck, op. cit., p. 623 top, gives another example, 
that of temperature and molecular movement, which brings out the same 
point, although Feigl’s interpretation of it differs from my own. He distinguishes 
between the identity of things observed under different conditions, as in the 
case of the same mountain observed from different viewpoints by different ob- 
servers (p. 622 near top), and the identity of concepts, as in the case of 2° and 
/ 64 (p. 622 bottom). The identity of things is established empirically, while the 
identity of concepts is established either deductively, as in the case of 2* and 
vV 64, or empirically, as in the case of temperature and molecular motion, 
by the empirical verification of a scientific theory within which it is possible 
to define one concept in terms of the other. I prefer to regard the temperature, 
lightning, and sensation-brain-process cases as examples of a special variety 
of the identity of things in which an identity is asserted between a state, 
process, or event and the micro-processes of which it is composed. I suspect, 
however, that the difference between Feigl’s position and my own on this 
point is not as fundamental as it appears at first sight. 
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philosophical issues have been settled and that they have been settled 
in favor of the materialist hypothesis. We now find ourselves faced 
with a purely empirical issue, namely, whether there is in fact a 
physiological process, be it in the brain, the heart, the liver, the 
kidney or the big toe, which satisfies the logical criteria required to 
establish its identity with the sensation process. As it happens, we 
already know enough to be quite sure that, if there is such a process, 
it must be situated in the brain, and even within the brain there 
are extensive areas that can be ruled out with virtual certainty as 
possible loci of consciousness—areas, for example, where brain lesions 
produce motor disturbances without any change in consciousness 
other than an awareness of the disability itself and emotional reactions 
to the problems it creates. But the empirical problem is not, as Smart 
seems to think, simply a matter of determining the precise anatomical 
location of this physiological process. It is still an open question 
whether there is, even in this relatively circumscribed area, a process 
which satisfies the logical criteria required to establish its identity 
with the sensation process.* Even assuming that we know what these 
criteria are and are satisfied that they are applicable in this case, we 
cannot regard the question as finally settled until a process satisfying 
the necessary criteria has been discovered or until we are sure that 
we know enough about the brain to be certain that no such process 
exists. 

Until such time as this issue is settled by further psycho-physiological 
research, materialism remains an empirical hypothesis—the hypoth- 
esis that there exists, presumably in the brain, a physiological 
process which satisfies the logical criteria required to establish its 


® We certainly cannot say that a process has been discovered which 
satisfies the criteria I have suggested, that is, a process an understanding 
of which enables us to explain the peculiarities of sensations, mental im- 
ages, and dreams as reported by the individual in whom they occur. 
We can, of course, explain a great many of the peculiarities of sensation 
in terms of the stimulus pattern impinging on the receptors, the anatomy 
and physiology of receptor organs, and the cerebral projection of afferent 
nerve fibres; but what we want, if I am right, and what we have 
not yet got, is the clear identification of a process in the brain which 
“incorporates” a relatively small part of the total stimulus pattern impinging 
on the receptors at any one moment in the way that the sensation process 
does, that is capable of assuming forms determined by factors endogenous to 
the brain as in dreams and mental imagery, and that has the sort of function 
in the individual’s thought processes and his adaptation to his environment 
which his sensations and mental imagery appear to have. 
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identity with the sensation process. If this hypothesis is confirmed, the 
need disappears for alternative theories designed to explain the 
relationship between sensation, considered as an independent non- 
physiological process, and the physiological processes with which it 
is correlated. Theories like epiphenomenalism could then only be 
made tenable by refusing to accept the logical criteria put forward 
as establishing the identity of a process characterized by reference to 
two entirely different observation procedures or their application to 
the case of brain-processes and sensation. Given a solution of the 
logical issues favorable to materialism, these theories can be ruled out 
on empirical grounds in a way that Gosse’s theory of creation’ cannot 
be ruled out. : 

In practice, of course, those who object to the materialist hypothesis 
are much more likely, and indeed would be much better advised, to 
make their stand among the logical issues I have mentioned than to 
accept the logical criteria put forward as establishing the identity of 
a physiological process with the sensation process and pin their hopes 
on the failure of scientific research to discover a process satisfying 
these criteria. It is among these philosophical issues that the real 
battle will be fought. To this extent Smart is right when he says that 
the issue between materialism on the one hand and epiphenomenalism, 
psycho-physical parallelism, and so forth, on the other will not be 
decided by a program of experimental research. But this does not 
affect my contention that materialism can and should be treated as 
a straightforward scientific hypothesis. It may be that the logical 
criteria for establishing the identity of the object of two types of 
observation are logically inapplicable to the case of sensations and 
brain-processes. If so, I am just plain wrong in claiming that 


materialism can be treated as a scientific hypothesis; but if the criteria 
are applicable, I am right. I am not partly right and partly wrong. 


U. T. PLace 
Insitute of Experimental Psychology, 
University of Oxford 


7 Smart, op. cit., pp. 155-156. 
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LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN: A MEMOIR. By Norman MAtcoim. 
With a Biographical Sketch by Grorc HENRIK VON WRIGHT. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 100. $2.00. 


Professor Malcolm met Wittgenstein in the fall of 1938, remained 
in Cambridge as his student and friend through 1939, and was with 
him in Cambridge again in 1946-1947. Wittgenstein then visited the 
Malcolms in Ithaca for some months in 1949. This Memoir sticks 
pretty closely to what Malcolm saw of Wittgenstein and heard him 
say in the course of this association, weaving in also a few of his letters 
to the Malcolms. The narrative, deeply felt but reticent, told simply, 
without intrusive opinions and generalities, vivid with anecdote and 
circumstantial detail, conveys a strong impression of accuracy of recall 
and honesty of portrayal. It brings to life a man stranger and greater 
than the legend, equal to the best that had been said of him by his 
most discerning acquaintances and friends. It shows the man whose 
“thought had an almost incredible degree of passionately intense 
concentration” (Bertrand Russell, Mind, LX, 1951, p. 298), whose 
‘“‘most characteristic features were his great and pure seriousness and 
powerful intelligence” (von Wright, in his admirable Biographical 
Sketch, appropriately reprinted in this volume). Yet neither does it 
conceal those flaws of character that brought needless suffering upon 
himself and much unmerited pain to others. The cruel censoriousness ; 
the obsessive fear of plagiarism; the trigger-quick oversensitiveness, 
taking offense at a trifle or reading an ugly motive into an innocent, 
nay, admiring remark—these and other faults are not suppressed, are 
scarcely softened in this portrait. Malcolm writes with love and 
veneration in his heart but with a steady hand and a cold, clear 
eye. 

To satisfy oneself of the accuracy of his product, one should compare 
it with other accounts of Wittgenstein by informed and intelligent 
reporters. Agreement on the main points is only to be expected; the 
test comes in the details where discrepancies, real or apparent, crop 
up. In every such case I have found the evidence favoring Malcolm. 
I will give one example. As is well known, Wittgenstein used to try 
to dissuade his students from becoming teachers of philosophy. But 
for what reason? One (in many ways excellent) account, ventures the 
following explanation: 
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(1) “He felt, apparently, that the life of a philosopher was a very 
strenuous and a very, very exacting one, not to be entered upon 
lightly but soberly and advisedly’’ (Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy, XXIX, 1951, p. 78). 

Compare Malcolm: 


(2) “He had an abhorrence of academic life in general and of the 
life of a professional philosopher in particular. He believed that 
a normal human being could not be a university teacher and also 
an honest and serious person” (p. 30). 


In (1) the reason against taking up an academic career is that full- 
time philosophizing is so strenuous and exacting. Could this be 
Wittgenstein? He did think philosophy “‘hell’’ (cf. Malcolm, p. 68). 
But would he on that account counsel his most talented students against 
making it their life’s work? Would a man so unsparing of himself 
try to spare them its hardships? In (2) this problem does not even 
arise. Here Wittgenstein is not thinking of “‘the life of the philosopher” 
and its hardships; he is abhorring the corrupting effect of the life of 
a professional (i.e., academic) philosopher on the average man’s 
integrity. This fits perfectly the known pattern of Wittgenstein’s 
character and opinions. What is more, it gets direct confirmation 


from the correspondence. When Malcolm gets his Ph. D., Wittgenstein 
writes him: 


And now: may you make good use of it! By that I mean: may you not cheat 
yourself or your students. Because, unless I’m very much mistaken, that’s 
exactly what will be expected from you. And it will be very difficult not to 
do it, and perhaps impossible; and in this case: may you have the strength 
to quit [p. 36; cf. p. 37]. 

Can there be any doubt that (2) is exactly right? 

Assured of its reliability, what can we learn of Wittgenstein from 
this account? I can only mention three things. First, the heavy toll 
in deprivation and pain he paid for his achievement. Of the monastic 
unworldliness of his private life we have known from other sources. 
Here we see the cost, not only of what he gave up for his work, but 
even more of what he gave to it: “in every one of these discussions 
he was trying to create. The force of wiil and spirit that he exerted was 
awesome. As he struggled to work through a problem one frequently 
felt that one was in the presence of real suffering” (p. 55). 

Second, we find that his preoccupation with “pure’’ philosophy did 
not obliterate, did not even dim, his sense of the service this art owes 
to humanity. This, among other things, is apparent in the most 
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revealing episode of the book, Malcolm’s remark about “national 
character” in that walk along the river in 1939, and Wittgenstein’s 
rage at its “primitiveness,” still smouldering in 1945. He wrote to 
Malcolm, reviving the incident, in 1944: 


I then thought: what is the use of studying philosophy if all that it does 
for you is to enable you to talk with some plausibility about some abstruse 
questions of logic, etc., and if it does not improve your thinking about the 
important questions of everyday life, if it does not make you more conscientious 
than any . . . journalist in the use of the dangerous phrases such people use for 
their own ends. You see, I know that it’s difficult to think well about 
“certainty,” “‘probability,” “‘perception,” etc. But it is, if possible, still more 
difficult to think, or try to think, really honestly about your life and other 
peoples lives. And the trouble is that thinking about these things is not thrilling, 
but often downright nasty. And when it’s nasty then it’s most important 
[p- 39]. 

Finally, his attitude to religion. Speaking briefly and with the utmost 
reserve, Malcolm still gives us data of great value, these two among 
them: (a) While Wittgenstein “could not understand the conception 
of a Creator” (p. 71), “‘he did once say that he thought that he could 
understand the conception of God, in so far as it is involved in one’s 
awareness of one’s own sin and guilt” (pp. 70-71). (b) What first 
opened to him “the possibility of religion” (p. 70) was a remark in 
a mediocre play he saw at the age of twenty-one in Vienna, voicing 
an experience he was to have himself at times thereafter; he was to 
speak of it in an unpublished paper as “the experience of feeling 
absolutely safe. I mean the state of mind in which one is inclined to 
say, ‘I am safe, nothing can injure me whatever happens’ ”’ (p. 70, n. 1). 
Then Malcolm goes on to make the following remarks: 


I do not wish to give the impression that Wittgenstein accepted any religious 
faith—he certainly did not—or that he was a religious person. But I think 
that there was in him, in some sense, the possibility of religion. I believe that 
he looked on religion as a “form of life’’ (to use an expression from the 
Investigations) in which he did not participate, but with which he was 
sympathetic and which greatly interested him [p. 72]. 

What he is telling us here, I take it, is that Wittgenstein was not a 
communicant of any religious body, could accept no established creed, 
and did not try to work out for himself any alternative religious regimen 
or set of beliefs. But this, in my opinion, does not imply that Wittgen- 
stein was not a religious person, unless we fix too narrow a boundary 
for religion: Iu (a) and (b) above, as reported by Malcolm himself, 
Wittgenstein is no mere spectator of other people’s “forms of life.” 
Those experiences are his own and they are authentically religious. 
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I am also struck by the last clause in these words from the letter of 
February, 1948 (p. 74), whose significance Malcolm does not ponder 
in this connection: “I have occasionally queer states of nervous 
instability about which I’ll only say that they’re rotten while they 
last, and teach one to pray.” 

I would not end on a critical note. This is as fine a memoir of a 
philosopher as has been written in our time. I believe that it will 
come to be recognized as a little classic in its field. 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
Princeton University 


_THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE. By A. J. Aver. New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, 1956. Pp. x, 258. $4.50. (Also published as a 
paperback in The Pelican Philosophy Series. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. 224. $.85.) 


The subject of The Problem of Knowledge is philosophical skepticism, 
its cause and cure. There are, Professor Ayer points out, a number 
of problems that philosophers have raised about the possibility of 
knowledge. The first problem he considers arises in the context of 
“the quest for certainty.”” Philosophers who have looked for something 
entirely certain and “immune from doubt” have done so, he says, 
on the assumption that, unless a statement is immune from doubt, 
it cannot be known to be true. Working on this assumption, some of 
them have been led to conclude that very little can be known. Indeed, 
Ayer contends, the logical conclusion of their search is that only 
certain “degenerate”’ statements like “I exist” and “This exists” can 
be known to be true; for no other statements, not even a priori 
statements nor “experiential statements,” are “logically immune from 
doubt.” To avoid this unwelcome conclusion, Ayer admonishes us to 
examine “the philosopher’s ideal of certainty.’”’ The philosopher, he 
says, defines certainty in such a way that it cannot be obtained. But 
there are a great number of statements of which “‘it is perfectly correct 
to say that they are certain.” So we are free to reject the philosopher’s 
assumption or stipulation that “immunity from doubt” is a condition 
of certainty or knowledge. Having disposed of this form of skepticism, 
Ayer turns to the sort of doubts Hume raises about induction. This 
problem receives very short treatment. Once we see, he contends, that 
the skeptic’s demand for a justification cannot possibly be met, the lack 
of a justification “hardly seems troubling.” Ayer’s conclusion is that 
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the skeptic wins “a bloodless victory.”” There are other problems, 
however, that cannot be “‘so easily set aside.”” These problems have 
-> do with “particular forms of inference”’ that ‘‘end with statements 
of a different category from those with which we began’’; for example, 
inferences from sense-experiences to physical objects, from the present 
to the past, and from the overt behavior of others to their inner 
thoughts and feelings. In the remaining three-quarters of the book 
Ayer wrestles with these problems. 

In easily the longest chapter he examines the case for skepticism 
concerning an external world. His method here is dialectical. In 
trying to meet the skeptic’s challenge, philosophers, he claims, have 
attacked various points in the skeptic’s argument and, depending on 
the point of attack, have adopted various theories of perception: naive 
realism, the causal theory, and phenomenalism. Trying to avoid 
mistakes he finds in these theories, he develops his own objection to 
the skeptic’s argument and proposes his own theory of perception. 
Against his adversary the skeptic, he contends that the inferences we 
make about physical objects can be justified, though not by an 
ordinary inductive argument. They can be justified, he says, as parts 
of a “‘theory” we are elaborating “‘with respect to the evidence of our 
senses.”” On the view Ayer develops, we can say either that physical 
objects are “theoretical constructions” or that they are “independently 
real.’’ What we say is, apparently, a matter of no importance so long 
as we admit that physical objects are “real” in a certain sense. They 
are “‘real,’’ he maintains, “in the sense that statements which affirm 
or imply their existence are very frequently true.” In the final chapters 
of the book (‘‘Memory” and ‘‘Myself and Others’’) Ayer deals in like 
fashion with problems that have been raised about the past and about 
other minds. In each chapter he examines and rejects certain attempts 
to stave off the skeptic’s conclusion and at the end of the chapter he 
comes up with his own. In these chapters, however, his contention is 
not that the inferences in question can be justified; he admits that 
they cannot and contends that a justification is unnecessary. All of 
this, and indeed much more than I have mentioned, is accomplished 
with great expedition. The result is a fast-moving, compact, and very 
crowded book. Some of Ayer’s contentions are, I find, obscure. I 
might mention the theory he proposes about sense-perception. Almost 
all of his contentions are exceedingly controversial. I shall limit my 
comments to what he has to say in the last chapter, and the question 
I wish to raise is whether he has succeeded in “rebutting” the argument 
that leads to skepticism concerning other minds. 
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In examining the case for skepticism concerning other minds Ayer 
concedes that the skeptic is “in a way . . . right.” It is indeed impossible 
to prove that the “‘connections” one observes in one’s own case—that 
is, connections between one’s own behavior and state of mind—hold 
in the case of others. An argument by analogy, he says, will not do. 
“One has only a limited experience of the connection of ‘inner’ states 
with their outer manifestations,” and this limited experience will 
not account for or justify the strength of one’s convictions about the 
thoughts and feelings of others. But, he goes on to say, the skeptic’s 
argument can be rebutted. It is not, he maintains, “an ordinary 
limitation” that a person cannot inspect the minds of others and in 
this way prove that the connections he observes in his own case hold 
in theirs as well. That we cannot prove this is “logically necessary,” 
but though a proof is impossible, it is not needed. It is enough, Ayer 
urges, to see how “the evidence is found to be sufficient in particular 
instances.” “‘Further than this,” he says, ““we cannot go.” The skeptic, 
who is not content to stop here, insists on ‘‘an impossible standard 
of perfection.” In doing so, he ‘‘makes himself secure,” but he also 
makes a mistake. Since a proof is impossible—that is, logically 
impossible—it is “‘not sensible” to demand one. 

I find these remarks puzzling. They do not even touch the argument, 
or rather one argument, that leads to skepticism concerning other 
minds. The argument is, roughly, this. Since the “‘connections” a 
person observes in his own case may not hold in the case of others, 
and since there is no way of finding out that they do, it is impossible 
to know that behavior of a certain sort in another body is evidence 
of a certain thought or feeling. Ayer objects that, since a proof cannot 
possibly be given, a proof is unnecessary and it is not sensible to 
demand one. As an objection to the preceding argument this is 
ignoratio elenchi. If, like Ayer, someone assumes that the connections 
he observes in his own case may not hold in other cases, some reason 


or proof is clearly necessary—that is, if he is to know that these 
connections do hold. Otherwise, he has no reason for choosing this 
alternative rather than another, namely, that the connections he 
observes in his own case do not hold in the case of others. Since a 


reason is not forthcoming, he has no way of deciding, and he cannot 
escape what is, from his point of view, a perfectly reasonable doubt. 
If he knows that a proof is impossible, it would indeed be unreasonable 
or “‘not sensible’’ for him to try to find one, but it is not unreasonable 
for him to demand one, as a condition of knowing that one of two 
possibilities is the case. That a proof cannot (possibly, conceivably) 
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be given shows that a proof cannot (possibly, conceivably) be given. 
It would not show, as Ayer claims, that a proof is unnecessary or that 
it is not sensible to demand one. 

I suspect that, in making these remarks and claiming to have 
rebutted the skeptic’s argument, Ayer has failed to distinguish two 
arguments that philosophers have used in raising and expressing 
doubts about the thoughts and feelings of others. Against one of these 
arguments his remarks are, I find, irrelevant; they do have some 
bearing on another argument, however. This argument can be stated 
in the following way. No matter how confident someone is in attributing 
experiences to others, his evidence is never sufficient or conclusive; 
there is always a possibility of error. Hence it is impossible for him 
to know with certainty that his judgments are true. Perhaps Ayer has 
given us a reason for rejecting this argument but he has given us no 
reason whatsoever for rejecting the first argument. Since the first 
argument is far more persuasive and has been far more influential 
than the other, I fail to see that he has “taken skepticism seriously.” 
He has not, at any rate, refuted one argument which is the heart and 
soul of philosophical skepticism concerning other minds. 


Witurs Doney 
Dartmouth College 


PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE. By Miucwaet Potanyi. Chicago, 

University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 428. $6.75. 

The author announces in the preface, “I start by rejecting the 
ideal of scientific detachment . . . I want to establish an alternative 
ideal of knowledge, quite generally.” A good portion of the book is 
given over to the first half of this program, to the negative thesis that 
scientific detachment is an impossible ideal. Numerous examples from 
the history of science and everyday life are given to show that, however 
powerful our instruments of observation and calculation, a bedrock 
of personal knowledge is unavoidable. There must always be a person 
who reads instruments, interprets photographs, evaluates tables of 
statistics, and otherwise takes note of what is supposed to supply us 
with purely objective, detached, and impersonal knowledge. Without 
this taking note of, there is nothing we can properly call knowledge, 
yet taking note of what our tools of knowledge supply us with, like 
the construction of the tools themselves, depends ultimately on the 
skill and training of individual persons. And in the end there is always 
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something ineffable about such a skill—something to be learned by 
close association with a master rather than by following well formulated 
rules. The element of personal knowledge is even more prominent in 
scientific discovery than it is in the preservation and use of knowledge 
already gained. Science is advanced not by rote following of rules but 
by personal insights which bridge the “logical gaps”’ between different 
conceptual frameworks. 

The positive part of the program, the establishment of an alternative 
ideal to that of scientific detachment, centers around the notion of 
“commitment.” To assert that something is a fact is to express a belief 
and hence to commit oneself to a course of thought and action consonant 
with this belief. The commitment here is at once subjective and 
objective. In making it, one is inevitably motivated by subjective 


factors which form part of his individual personality, his temperament, 


and his passions; yet there is something universal and thus objective 
in the very act of making any such commitment, since in making it 
one becomes responsible for following that course of thought and 
action which anyone sharing the belief is bound to follow. The 
expression “is bound” is not to be taken as implying a compulsion 
against which the individual is powerless; what is meant is rather the 
freely chosen obligation of the responsible man. Professor Polanyi at 
one place puts the point succinctly in the phrase “the freedom of the 
responsible person to act as he must” (p. 309). The phrase “personal 
knowledge,” then, as Polanyi uses it, does not mean simply knowledge 
possessed by one person; it is always to be taken as meaning the 
knowledge possessed by a responsible person. Understood in this sense, 
personal knowledge rather than scientific detachment becomes the 
proper ideal for knowledge of any sort. What we strive for is not (and 
cannot be) the detached, objective, impersonal knowledge which we 
imagine a camera or a computing machine might give us. On the 
contrary it is the knowledge possessed by a responsible person. 
Polanyi develops the notion of commitment in the final chapter of 
Part Three of his book, where he outlines ‘“‘the structure of 
commitment” and indicates something of the “‘logic of commitment.” 
After explaining that the first three parts of his book have been 
concerned with “the enquiry into the nature and justification of 
personal knowledge,” he commits himself in the fourth and final part 
to what he says “‘we may call” “‘the ontology of commitment” (p. 379). 
A central point in the latter is a theory of evolution which embraces 
the notions of “emergence” and “achievement.’”’ With this ontology 
and evolution Polanyi claims to account for a world in which mar 
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himself has a place, as opposed to a world accounted for with scientific 
detachment but within which man himself—man, the responsible 
being—does not exist. 

I believe there is much to criticize in the details of Polanyi’s account, 
but within the space of this review it seems advisable to concentrate 
on one fundamental point. As I understand Polanyi, he is claiming, 
for example, that a biologist who tries to define “‘living thing” solely 
in terms of mathematics, physics, and chemistry is abandoning 
(detaching himself from) his responsibilities as a scientist. The point, 
apparently, is that in this context “scientific detachment” when 
spelled out means detachment from all concepts which are not defined 
in the reductive manner indicated, and this becomes an impossible 
ideal. The biologist must first identify a living thing—distinguish it 
from what he takes to be merely a physical system—before he can 
attempt a definition which reduces a living thing to a kind of physical 
system. He thus can never fully detach himself from the concept of 
a living thing as something distinct from a physical system, unless 
he also detaches himself from his responsibility as a biologist—from 
his responsibility to investigate things that are living and not merely 
physical systems on which the label “living thing” is arbitrarily 
bestowed. 

But surely this does not get at what is ordinarily meant by “scientific 
detachment.” If the biologist did not detach himself in some sense 
from his prescientific, common-sense concept of a living thing, if in 
his description of living things he refused to go beyond what is given 
by this concept, would he have any right to call himself a scientist ? 
I do not believe that Polanyi wants to say that he would. The question, 
then, becomes that of the extent and the manner of the scientist’s 
detachment from his prescientific concept, and not whether there is 
detachment at all. This might be construed as a question about the 
kind of concepts which are proper within a scientific theory as opposed 
to those concepts which belong only in the natural history the scientist 
accepts as data. With the question in this form, we may answer that 
while “‘scientific detachment” means, among other things, a certain 
detachment from common-sense concepts, this is not to deny that in 
another sense the scientist can never detach himself entirely from 
natural history. To do so would be to shut himself off forever from 
any facts which his theory in its present form cannot accommodate, 
to abandon himself to dogmatic a priorism. But Polanyi makes the 
question an all-or-none affair, so that “scientific detachment” can 
only mean turning one’s back for good on all prescientific, personal 
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knowledge and considering nothing but what one has already 


formulated in terms of mathematics, physics, and chemistry. Only 
with “‘scientific detachment” construed in this bizarre manner can 
Polanyi claim to be giving an alternative ideal of knowledge. This 
point, I believe, seriously affects not only the book’s polemics, but 
also the author’s claims to have made a positive contribution to “‘the 
logic of commitment.” 

Polanyi’s examples from the history of science present an impressive 
array of erudition. Yet all is not well on this score, either. There is 
the astounding statement on page 118 that in the summer of 1949 
Bertrand Russell ‘‘did not then know Gédel’s theorem,”’ the theorem 
presented informally by J. Findlay in Mind in 1942 (not 1952, as given 
in Polanyi’s footnote). And in general, Polanyi’s remarks on logic are 
bewildering. In the space remaining, I can only mention one example. 
On page 110 he is speaking of the perils of dismissing a difficulty too 
hastily as a “‘pseudo-problem.” He gives as one illustration: “The 
paradox of the Liar was long regarded as a mere sophism, without 
importance in logic, in which it was later recognized as a fundamental 
problem.” About a hundred and fifty pages later (p. 255) he presents 
in passing in a short paragraph his own solution to this “fundamental 
problem.” The solution depends on the claim that an expression of 
the form “‘p is true”’ or “‘p is false”’ is ‘‘not a sentence’’ but an expression 
which “disguises an act of commitment in the form of a sentence 
stating a fact”’ (p. 254). This point is mentioned again later in the 
book (pp. 280-281, 305, 315), but the author nowhere explains 
clearly what he means by “‘a sentence.’’ He seems at one point to be 
saying that a person who utters “Snow is white,” “I believe snow is 
white,” and “ ‘Snow is white’ is true” is making the same statement 
three times over, though the emphasis is different each time (cf. 
pp- 255-256). But then has the person uttered three sentences, two, 
or only one? And if “‘ ‘Snow is white’ is true”’ is not a sentence stating 
a fact, how can a person by uttering it state a fact? Polanyi says at 
another point (p. 280) that “ ‘Snow is white’ is true”’ is not a “‘state- 
ment of fact’’ but ‘‘an accreditive statement”’ like “‘the statement ‘God 
exists,’ ”” 
which one utters in making accreditive statements ? 

Under “Acknowledgments” the author mentions that it became 
possible for him “to spend nine years almost exclusively on the 
preparation of this book” (p. ix). There is no doubt as to the importance 
of his subject or the breadth of his acquaintance with scientific theories 


but then why not recognize as sentences the expressions 


and problems, and his remarks on specific points (e.g., on comparing 
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the concepts “biological organism,” “machine,” and “physical 
system”) are often provocative and illuminating. Yet one cannot help 
feeling that if the author had been more careful in the details of his 
exposition, his labors might have been more rewarding for his readers. 


MANLEY THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF PRACTICAL COGNITION. By 
TAKATURA ANDO, with a preface by W. D. Ross. Published by 
the author, 28 Syugakuin-Inuzukatyo, Sakyo, Kyoto, Japan. 
British agent, Basil Blackwell, Oxford. Pp. 345. $4.50 or 32s. 


In this book one immediately recognizes a first-rate philosophic 
mind skilled in the arts of scholarship and the sort of person one 
would like to know. His study illuminates its subject more than any 
comparable one that I know in any language. It is also in serviceable 
English, thanks to the encouragement of Professor John Goheen and 
careful reading by Dr. S. Nivison, both of Stanford. While it has more 
than its share of typographical errors, as might be expected of a book 
composed and proofread in Japan, they cause no real trouble, not 
even in a few places where a “‘not”’ is obviously omitted or added in 
the wrong place. Anyone interested in the common background of 
such recent discussions as Miss Anscombe’s on intention, Ryle’s on 
processes versus achievements, Hare’s reflections about the practical 
syllogism and the puzzle of weak will, and countless explorations of 
reasons in action, should find something worthwhile here, whether or 
not he can afford to indulge an interest in the inquiry for its own 
sake. He will also find some discerning remarks on the issues that 
divide Aristotle and Kant concerning the role of reason in action. 

An Author’s Foreword, which rather gains in eloquence because 
it was added without benefit of Dr. Nivison’s editing, tells the story 
of the book. “It was written bit by bit under all desperate circumstances 
throughout the war time . . .”” when “‘Aristotle’s philosophy was the 
only refuge wherein my depressed mind could come to life.’’ By the 
summer of 1945, as “towns and cities were burnt and perished day 
by day . . . having no hope of survival, I buried my manuscript in the 
earth, without however any expectance of a better lot for it.”” During 
one particular night alert, “I let my wife take refuge with the child, 
and lied alone on the ground beside the hole in which my manuscript 
was stored. The blue sky was scattered with twinkling stars, and the 
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buzzying of air corps came far over from the depth of serene night.” 
As it turned out, however, they destroyed the next town instead, and 
in a few days more the war was over. “Since that time,” he continues, 
“I tried to publish this manuscript only in vain. At last I came to the 
idea to translate it in English and show to Sir W. D. Ross. When this 
idea was realized, to my great joy, he gave me a letter full of favor.” 
But that was only the beginning of a long process of editing and 
another unsuccessful search for a publisher. Mere excellence, 
apparently, is not enough. One hopes, for the honor of Anglo- 
American publishing, that the right house was available but just 
happened to be overlooked. 

Professor Ando’s subject is most simply described as Aristotle’s 
moral psychology. While the essentials of it are no doubt stated in 
the Ethics, Aristotle is so terse and allusive that it is not easy to under- 
stand what is said there without a pretty fair grasp of the De anima 
and De motu animalium as well as the primary distinctions among subject 
matters and the methods appropriate to them which are laid down 
in the Metaphysics, Physics, and the Organon. And a general acquaint- 
ance with the major biologicai works helps immensely by giving 
perspective. That is the trouble with systematic writers; it is hard 
to understand any one treatise or problem without knowing how it 
is related to, but different from, the rest. 

So although ethics is a very different sort of inquiry from psychology, 
Aristotle was emphatic about a moral philosopher’s need to know the 
basic facts about the psyche; and among them is the fact that human 
action depends upon physiological equipment and psychic functions 
that we share with our animal cousins, even though we may, at the 
peak of our intellectual achievements, also share some attributes of 
divinity. Ando’s purpose, then, is to reconstruct the whole theory of 
human action by using treatises we seldom read to throw light on 
those we do. His scholarship is impressive. He is not afraid to pit his 


judgment against the weight of received opinion, and he character- 


istically asks the right questions. While I do not always agree with 
his answers—I confess some pretensions of my own about these topics 
—I know of no one who has made so good a case for his main 
contentions, taking into account both the texts and the canons of 
good philosophical sense. His language is often not what ours would 
be, but when one understands what he means by it, it is usually hard 
to disagree except with some qualification. 

Ando’s argument moves from the structure of the psyche to its 
functions and acts—a logical though somewhat awkward order 
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because, as he correctly emphasizes, discrimination among kinds of 
activity is the basis for distinguishing powers and “parts.” Then, 
concentrating on human action in the broad sense, he distinguishes 
it into production (zoiquis) and action (zpa£is) proper, proceeds 
to the variety of intellectual operations, and closes with the practical 
syllogism and its place in the deliberations of art and prudence as 
well as in the behavior of the continent and incontinent. The treatment 
is thorough and hangs together rather well. Sometimes, to be sure, 
the multiplicity of references to the varieties of Aristotle’s uses of such 
terms as voino.s and mpaéis tends to obscure the principles that 
govern them, but that is partly Aristotle’s fault. And I do not think 
that the long-disputed question about the “active intellect” in De 
anima, III, 5, is as relevant to his theme as Ando does, though it is 
undoubtedly one aspect of soul in general, and he gives an excellently 
reasoned account of it. 

A short review must be content to hit the high spots, and I think 
the best illustration of Ando’s procedure might be his treatment of 
Aristotle’s multiple classifications of psychic functions. Jaeger’s work 
has made it fashionable to plot the different “doctrines” or principles 
of classification on a time-scale beginning with Aristotle’s tutelage to 
Plato and ending with his owa “‘scientific” position. This has inherent 
dangers of a general sort, for it encourages the student to avoid using 
his philosophical ingenuity when he runs into trouble: it is so much 
easier to discover another stratum in textual geology. But there is a 
particular difficulty in using this method on the Nicomachean Ethics. 
It is admittedly “later” than the De anima, yet it is “‘earlier’’ in doctrine, 
using the old Platonic division of the soul into two parts (rational and 
irrational) or three (reason, passion, appetite) instead of the complex 
differentiations of the De anima. Jaeger himself attributes this to 
Aristotle’s inability to apply his new psychology to ethical problems. 
Others try to show that the Ethics must be earlier in composition as 
well as in doctrine. 

But Ando avoids the difficulty, while making more sense of his 
author and his subject matter. In a treatise on general psychology, 
distinctions would be important which are simply irrelevant to ethics, 
and vice versa: ‘“‘We should like to conclude that Aristotle has divided 
the soul in many ways,” according to his problem and in accordance 
with his express remark that the psychology necessary for ethics is 
handled “adequately enough, even in the discussions outside our 
school” (Ethics, I, 13; 1102 a 26). Ando goes on in more general 
_ terms: “Besides, we must take care lesi the abuse of the philological 
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method reduce the system to poverty. The way to solve apparent 
contradictions . . . is not simply to assume a transition in his thought; 
we should rather endeavor to find a logical sequence in these elements 
unless there are philological reasons for proceeding otherwise. For 
the thought of an eminent philosopher is neither an incoherent chaos 
‘like an unskilful tragedy’ (Met., XIV, 3; 1090 b 19), nor so abstract 
and simple a theme as to be blind to any possible antagonism between 
reality and logic. It is rather a process of presenting abundant 
difficulties and solving the resulting problems. . . . The method of 
Aristotle’s philosophy is not confined to the aporematic, yet the 
presentation of azopia being its essential moment, we should not 
always avoid these difficulties by presuming differences of date or the 
confusion of materials.” 

The proof of such a canon of interpretation, of course, does not lie 
in its statement but in its use. Ando uses it well, making a philosopher 
of Aristotle as well as interpreting the texts attributed to him. 


WARNER WICK 
The University of Chicago 


CHRISTIANITY AND PARADOX. Critical Studies in Twentieth- 
Century Theology. By RonALD W. HEpsurn. London, C. A. Watts 
and Co., Ltd., 1958. Pp. vii, 211. 18s. 


. .. the following essays ... argue... that a number of influential theological 
views, believed by their authors to be well defended against the criticisms of 
contemporary philosophers, are not so defended, but are exposed to a variety 
of logical objections which render them untenable—or at least less sure than 
their upholders believe [p. 1]. 

The main critical questions raised by Hepburn have to do with 
meaning and verification. But, unlike many recent critics of this 
stripe, he makes a point of carefully examining the ipsissima verba of 
his opponents. 


If he [the philosopher] is to continue the discussion, he will have to do 
so on theological territory, discussing what actual theologians have written, 
and exercising his critical acumen on that [p. 15]. 

Despite the main title, paradox enters only into the superstructure. 
The argument opens with the assertion that talk about God inevitably 
involves paradox, in a sense involving logical contradiction. It is then 
suggested that we would be justified in continuing this logically 
uncomfortable talk only if we had sufficient grounds for believing 
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that a being so described exists. The examination of grounds of this 
sort from contemporary theology then occupies the bulk of the book, 
paradox making only a brief reappearance in the recapitulation. This 
critique could have been presented without loss in independence of 
its scaffolding. And this would have been preferable to giving the 
present title to a book which contains no substantial discussion of 
paradox. 

One protest in passing. The inevitability of paradox in theology is 
generally accepted, I suspect, simply by dint of frequent repetition. 
At least I have never seen an argument for the claim that went 
beneath superficial plausibilities. Hepburn’s presentation is typical. 
God, says the theologian, acts in the world, but does not have his being in 
the world. He has personal and moral attributes, yet without the features, 
the voice, the conflicts of choice, the triumphs and failures that go with these 
in our experience. As outside space and time, he can indeed be no object 


of experience at all, and yet he is most intimately “‘near,”’ the hearer of 
prayer. He is One God, and yet he is Three [p. 16]. 


Is there any reason to suppose that, once we make clear what is meant 
by “‘acting in” and “‘not having being in” in this sort of context, there 
will be any contradiction? God is One God, and yet He is three 
persons, Is this a contradiction? It is if God is necessarily a person, in 
the sense of “‘person” in which God is said to be three persons. 
Obviously the surface has barely been scratched. 

Hepburn’s criticisms are directed at two sorts of supports for belief 
in God: (1) ostensive or quasi-ostensive definitions, that is, attempts 
to exhibit God as an object of experience; (2) attempts to establish 
God as an explanatory entity. Put most generally, the verdict on 
these attempts is: (1) the attempts at ostension fail to by-pass the 
task of giving arguments for the existence of God, because they 
invariably presuppose that this task has been successfully completed ; 
(2) latter-day versions of the traditional arguments are subject to 
essentially the same difficulties as their forebears. 

Two forms of theological ‘‘ostension” are considered. (1) The now 


famous I-Thou encounter. Theologians have a penchant for parrying 


questions about the reality of this encounter by maintaining that in 
asking such questions one is illegitimately treating God as an it, an 
object to be disinterestedly scrutinized and investigated. Here Hepburn 
makes two acute points. First, if we consider our model, human 
relations, we will discover that in even the most intensely personal 
human relations the participants presuppose some facts about each 
other. Second, there are various sorts of mistakes which a man can 
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make, even in the most personal of relationships (or supposed relation- 
ships), including the mistake of supposing that he is in relation with 
another person when he is not. Hence the distinction between person- 
person and person-thing relationships gives the theologian no basis 
for denying the relevance of the question, ““How do you know you 
have really encountered the lord of heaven and’ earth ?” 

(2) The Christocentric approach. God is pointed out indirectly by 
pointing out Jesus. ““He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Here the discussion suffers from unclarity as to just what position is 
being criticized. Just how is pointing to Jesus and his activities 
supposed to constitute pointing to God? Hepburn does formulate a 
definite thesis of this sort, that ‘‘all statements about God are analysable 
without remainder into statements about Jesus” (p. 64), and he has 
no difficulty in showing that this new example of logical construction- 
ism deserves the unhappy fate of its predecessors. But he supports 
this reading of Barth only by citing a similar interpretation by 
D. M. Mackinnon. The value of this section lies chiefly in its demon- 
stration that Christocentric theologians really make presuppositions 
about God in the way they treat Jesus as a guide to the divine, a 
point which is happily independent of constructionist interpretations. 
It is in this chapter that we find at its most virulent a recurrent 
confusion of problems of meaning and justification. 


For within the terms of strict Christology, the word ‘“‘God’’ which appears 
crucially in the answer, is given sense by being taken as one of the hidden 
“objectives” to which statements about Jesus (the biblical landmarks) are 
said to point reliably. But it is just the reliability of those landmarks that we 
are attempting to vindicate. The attempt proves to be circular. Christology 
cannot be vindicated along those lines, if it can be vindicated at all [p. 78]. 


But surely ‘“‘God”’ might be given sense by the statements about Jesus, 
without these statements reliably pointing to anything that really 
exists. 


Hepburn then goes on to criticize recent attempts to introduce 
God as an explanation of the course of history or of certain (miraculous) 
events, of morality, and of the existence of the world. The discussion 
is generally admirable but does not lend itself to summary. I must 
register appreciation for the resolute challenge to the partisans of the 
“existential-historical,”” who insist that Christianity is based on 
historical events, while denying that historical research might 
conceivably shake Christianity. And I must add that these summaries 
could not possibly convey the wealth of rewarding detail in the 
critiques, nor could they exhibit Hepburn’s remarkable patience in 
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considering possible retorts. The cold draughts of Scottish common 
sense blowing through this volume cannot be other than salutary. 
The final chapter is largely devoted to depicting the sort of “religious 
orientation of life’? which is open to the nontheist. The substitute for 
God will be an “‘ideal imaginary focus” of the quest for an adequate 
life-ideal. Moreover, some typical religious experiences, like the sense’ 
of the numinous, would still be possible, even though not interpreted 
theistically. I can find no logical contradictions in Hepburn’s sketch. 
Religiously it will appeal to some readers more than to others. 


Wiiu1am P. Aston | 
The University of Michigan 


THEME FOR REASON. By JAmeEs Warp STH. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. 215. $4.00. 


This is an ambitious book. It is an attempt to portray a new concept 
of reason, according to which rational justification is considered to 
be a “distribution of emphasis” rather than proof, “interpretation” 
rather than induction or deduction. After surveying the “limitations 
of the standard models of justification,” Smith proposes that we 
substitude for them a new methodological principle. He calls this 


’ 


principle “‘fallibilism.” Although ‘“‘fallibilism” is never defined, it 
appears to mean something like the “demand that we face our own 
limitations” (p. 108) or a principle ‘“‘which warns us against anyone 
who poses as possessor of the truth” (p. 112). Then proceeding on 
the assumption that “‘the only rational approach is one which defines 
its own limitations” (p. 121), Smith tries to show that “‘fallibilism” 
implies and is implied by the fundamental principles of democracy, 
morals, science, and metaphysics. (Poetry and religion are also briefly 
mentioned.) This procedure, as he points out, is circular because “‘you 
cannot justify distribution of emphasis without distributing emphasis” 
(p. 13) and thus “we face . . . as always, the ultimate circularity of 
all rational justification procedures” (p. 183). Although he does not 
explicitly say so, the whole endeavor seems to presuppose the coherence 
theory of truth; and indeed the whole method of argument, a kind 
of critique of what Hegel calls ‘“‘abstract thinking,” bears certain 
resemblances to the Hegelian dialectic. Hegel, however, is mentioned 
only in passing. 

The critical portions of the book consist of extended attacks on a 
long list of dichotomies, including the following: analytical philosophy 
versus metaphysics, analytic versus synthetic, tautologies versus 
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empirical hypotheses, descriptive versus prescriptive, “‘is’ versus 
“ought,” propositions versus decisions, propositions versus non- 
propositions. (A list is given on p. 100.) The principal béte noire is the 
division of all rational justification into logico-mathematical deduction 
and empirical induction. These dichotomies are, as it were, aufgehoben 
in the “methodological categoricals of fallibilism.” From fallibilism 
are derived the following principles: in politics, the separation of 
church and state, the separation of science and state, checks and 
balances, the poll, equality and freedom; in morals, the ‘ 


‘ 


‘intolerance 
of intolerance”; in science, the “independent occurrences of events 
and things” (realism), “‘realism as to order and the efficacy of law,” 
the “‘dualism between all objects of our conception and our conceptions 
of them,” the rejection of total skepticism; in metaphysics, the 
rejection of “escape” philosophies like pragmatism, existentialism, 
and “subjectivism’”’; and so on. 

I found the critical discussions for the most part unclear and 
unilluminating. The constant refrain at the end of each argument 
against a dichotomy is that there is a “twilight zone between the 
paired terms” or that there are “mottled grays.”’ But it is never quite 
clear what is meant by these expressions. Do they mean that a 
dichotomy is intolerable because the two sides are not mutually 
exclusive—that is, both sides are sometimes applicable—or because 
they are not exhaustive—that is, there are cases in which neither 
side is applicable and there is a tertium quid? (Or perhaps they mean 
aufgehoben?) On the one hand, there are arguments which try to 
show that the two sides of a dichotomy cannot be separated (in- 
separability implies indistinguishability ?) or that there are borderline 
cases. For example, we encounter the inseparability argument in the 
comments on a view attributed to Dewey: “‘Dewey’s version of 
empiricism rests upon an oversimplification. It is simply false to 
suppose that we must choose between two clear-cut alternatives: 
either an unanchored theory prior to any experiment, or no theory 
at all until the results of experimentation are in” (p. 20; for Dewey’s 
actual view, see Logic, the Theory of Inquiry, 1938, passim). On the 
other hand, there are also arguments trying to show that there is a 
Thus it is 


> 


tertium quid ignored by the “‘dichotomizing tendency.’ 


argued against Popper that he has to introduce “moral decisions” 


to supplement the tautology-empirical hypothesis dichotomy. But 
then it is added, “Popper constantly leads us to the vast middle 
ground of mottled gray, then doggedly maps it out in black and 
white” (p. 27). 
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Once the analytic-synthetic dichotomy is disposed of on the grounds 
that there are also “‘non-propositions” (for instance, decisions), it is 
added, ““The dichotomy ‘propositions or non-propositions’ may be as 
dangerous a weapon as any other dichotomy” (p. 64). And “every- 
thing points, as elsewhere, in the direction of the inappropriateness 
of overly-precise boundaries. Just as expressions in propositional form 
sometimes assume the role of unconditional demands, just so our 
demands, our recommendations, and our performatives may on 
occasion assume the role of communicating our conception of the 
world” (p. 80). Thus, again and again, “we have hitherto allowed 
ourselves only two clearly defined terms, ‘white’ and ‘black,’ and 
have doggedly persisted in describing all the grays as mixtures of 
white and black” (p. 103). 

I also found the positive contentions that the various principles 
already mentioned “entail” and are “entailed by” “‘fallibilism” 
equally unconvincing. The connection between “‘fallibilism’’ and 
these principles seems to me quite fortuitous, whereas if the thesis is 
to have any significance it must be shown that there is some kind of 
unique determination or necessity relating them. The kind of argument 
offered is exemplified by the following: ““The foundation of our 
commitment to the poll is simply this: that without the dogmatism 
fostered by the idea of proof, without the presumption of those who 
have thought that the validity of their own solutions can be demon- 
strated, you have no rational ground for ignoring what people want” 
(p. 117). 

In general, most of the book is concerned with a rather out-of-date 
positivist dichotomy with very little said about what should replace 
it. No one disputes that in addition to tautologies and empirical 
hypotheses there are also decisions, recommendations, imperatives, 
performatives, commitments, rules, and even “interpretations.” Today 
I think it would be generally agreed that the task before us is to find 
out the differences and similarities between all these various types of 
utterances or judgments. Inquiry is not greatly furthered by placing 
them in “twilight zones” or describing them as “mottled grays.” 
Furthermore, in view of the fact that a good deal of work has been 
done on the “logic” of these non-propositional types of utterance, it 
seems premature to assume that the only acceptable kind of justification 
by proof is “theorem-deriving,”’ that is, the propositional calculus. 
There are many alternatives (for example, deontic logic) that un- 
fortunately have been either overlooked or else dismissed lightly in 
this book. 
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In conclusion, I should like to voice my own personal lament at 
the largely unconscious but growing tendency in some recent 
philosophical writings to resuscitate the coherence theory of truth 
and the “painting of gray in gray” of Hegelian philosophy, without 
the subtlety, depth, and insights of the great master of the Dialectic. 


Joun Lapp 
Brown University 


THE STRUCTURE OF A MORAL CODE. A Philosophical Analysis 
of Ethical Discourse Applied to the Ethics of the Navaho Indians. 
By Joun Lapp. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. xv, 
474. $8.00. 


Professor Ladd’s rich and interesting book is concerned with “‘the 
problems involved in describing the ethics of societies other than our 
own.” He wants to provide a general theory of descriptive ethics 
which will show how rigorously testable hypotheses in descriptive ethics 
can be framed, and how such hypotheses are to figure in hypothetical 
reconstructions of ethical codes. About half the book is devoted to 
general questions of ethical theory as they are relevant to this aim, 
including the definition of “ethics,” the notion of “prescription,”’ and 
questions of validation and justification. This part of the book contains- 
also a brief discussion of the method of hypothetical reconstruction, 
including material on “meta-discourse,” the theoretical status of 
models, the criteria of a good hypothesis, and so forth. The second 
half of the book offers a “‘reconstruction”’ of the ethics of the Navaho, 
partly as an illustration of the theoretical material of the first part. 
This reconstruction is supported by frequent references to the ninety 
pages of field notes in the appendix. 

Ladd shows evidence of wide reading in the relevant materials in 
ethical theory and anthropology; he is modest in his general claim 
and careful in making clear what question he is trying to answer at 
any given point and what degree of confidence he thinks may be 
placed in his answer. It is inevitable, however, in a book which 
attempts so much, that many questions will arise. In this brief review 
I will concentrate on his conception of the task of the descriptive 
ethicist and on the question of the adequacy of Ladd’s data. 

Ladd describes a moral code as “a collection of moral rules and 
principles relating to what ought or ought not to be done,” and says 
that “an ethics includes both the moral code and all the ethical 
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conceptions and argumentations which are associated with it” (p. g). 
He explicitly excludes from his concern as a descriptive ethicist any 
investigation of the actual behavior of the Navaho (pp. 9-13, 312). 
Moreover, he thinks that one should consider as relevant the 
informant’s moral utterances not “when he is involved in actual live 
disputes” (p. 23) but “in the ‘cool, calm hour of reflection’—the 
interview situation” (p. 25). 

Ladd is well aware of some of the difficulties in this conception of 
the descriptive ethicist’s job: that the informant may lie about his 
ethical beliefs (Ladd thinks his informants generally had no reason 
to lie, especially since they were not talking about their conduct but 
about their general beli:fs concerning conduct); that he may be 
confused (a difficulty which was minimized in this investigation by 
Ladd’s choice of a leading Navaho “‘intellectual,”’ a teacher, who 
could be presumed to be capable of formulating his thoughts more 
clearly than most of his fellows); and that he may give only “lip 
service’ to his professed moral principles (p. 24). That Ladd mentions 
this last possibility is curious, I think. Ordinarily, to say that someone 
gave only lip service to a principle would be to say that, while he 
claimed to accept it, his actions showed that he did not. But Ladd 
has argued that the study of an ethical code should be an investigation 
only of what people say about ethical questions, and it is hard then 
to see how a person’s giving “‘only”’ lip service to a principle could 
lead to doubt whether that principle is really part of his ethical code. 
I dwell on this point, not because Ladd himself spends much space 
on it, but because I think his small perplexity on the point shows 
that his instincts are better than his explicit doctrine. The possibility 
of giving only lip service to a principle should be relevant to an 
investigation of an ethical code but, as Ladd sets up the task, it is not. 

His stated reasons for confining the investigation to what his subjects 
say, without reference to what they do, are two: (1) that such restriction 
is in accordance with ordinary usage (although not, he remarks, with 
the practice of many students who have claimed to be investigating 
the ethics of a people), and (2) that only by such restriction can we 
make possible a noncircular investigation of the “‘causal dependencies” 
between moral beliefs and conduct (p. 12). I think he is wrong on 
the first point, although I am not sure (certainly if I say that Jones 
has the ethics of a rattlesnake, I do not mean that he professes the 
same code as some rattlesnake). The second point is more important. 
The relation between our moral convictions and our behavior is not, 
I think, simply causal: it is a logical relation, though not a neat or 
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simple one. Ladd admits this, in effect, when he concedes that a 
belief must have a certain minimal “operational efficacy” (efficacy in 
determining a person’s conduct) before it can be truly said to be held 
by the person in question. 

My reluctance to admit that what Ladd is doing is studying the 
ethics of the Navaho is increased by the fact that he interviewed only 
two Navahos and only one of them, Bidaga, at any considerable length. 


These two, with his interpreters and his reading, were his sole sources. 


Ladd considers it very likely that these various informants are a 
reliable guide to the “general structure of Navaho ethical discourse” 
(p. 200). He discusses the question whether his investigation should 
be called a description of the ethics of a Navaho, Bidaga, rather than 
of the Navaho. He rejects this suggestion because (a) he did use 
material from various Indians beside Bidaga (although hardly enough 
to supply any support to his hypotheses without the material from 
Bidaga) ; (b) his reconstruction of Navaho ethics is admittedly highly 
speculative, based upon sparse and not entirely reliable evidence. 
Ladd says: 


The theory would possess this hypothetical character even if it were limited 
to a reconstruction of the ethical views of Bidaga. Hence, I see no reason for 
preferring to consider it a “‘little’? hypothesis about one man, thus making 
it comparatively trivial, instead of considering it to be a general hypothesis 
about the ethical part of Navaho ideology [p. 201]. 


He adds that to restrict his hypothesis to one man “‘might have the 
undesirable effect of seeming to claim more reliability and validity 
for the theory than it has” (p. 201). Ladd’s candor, here as every- 
where, is admirable; but the reply is far from adequate. If I knew 
one Frenchman and found him grouchy on seven consecutive Mondays, 
I might of course suppose that all Frenchmen were so on all Mondays. 
But if I offered this as a hypothesis, and if I were reproached for the 
paucity of my data, I could hardly defend myself by saying that I 
had offered the more general hypothesis because a hypothesis about 
one Frenchman would be trivial and even it might be false. Ladd’s 
results are all the weaker, I think, because of the difficulty which he 
had in communicating with Bidaga. Of the first one hundred questions 
and answers in his field notes, I found difficulty seeing the relevance 
of about twenty-five replies. This may not be a bad record as compared 
with the reports of anthropologists in general; but in this investigation 
much depends upon the informant’s ability to grasp and deal with 
rather subtle distinctions; and if one fourth of his answers are largely 
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irrelevant, who can say how many of the others are inadequate to 
the subtlety of the questions? 

Thus I have serious doubts as to what the evidence in the descriptive 
part of the book goes to show. This problem does not, of course, lessen 
the interest of Ladd’s theoretical discussions, which I lack space to 
comment upon. 

I think some readers may be offended by infelicities of style, as in 
the coining of such words as “‘discounsel”’ and “‘dismeans,” and in 
the attribution to Hobbes of the view (no doubt supported by physical 
anthropology) that ‘‘man [sic] in the state of nature is ‘solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short’ ”’ (p. 307). 

RicHArRD G. HENSON 
University of Utah 


TRUTH AND DENOTATION. A Study in Semantical Theory. 
By R. M. Martin. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
Pp. xii, 304. $7.50. 


This is a comprehensive and leisurely treatment of formalized 
semantics. The author develops in great detail several alternative 
semantical systems, both old and new. His formulations of non- 
translational semantics, apparently original with this book, will 
provide interest for specialists in the logistic field. 

The book is bravely defiant of the modern tendency toward 
conciseness in technical areas. So that it may be self-contained, Martin 
has included an axiomatic development of the logic of truth-functions, 
quantification, and identity. For all this the nonspecialist is likely to 
be lost in intricacies very early unless he is unusually persistent. He 
may find some reward, however, in the very first chapter, which 
serves as prolegomenon to the book and gives a clear general picture 
of the motivation for investigating formalized languages. Martin 
suggests that such investigation can be of value for purposes of 
philosophical analysis, but his claims are, for the most part, refreshingly 
modest. By way of exception to this is his remark that ““Whenever we 
speak of a philosophical theory or system, it is to a formalized language, 


so it would seem, that we are referring either directly or indirectly, 


whether it is explicitly formulated or not” (p. 17). 
Martin traces out first-order syntax and semantics, both “classical” 

and inscriptional, along lines due primarily to Tarski, Carnap, Quine, 

and Goodman. Various truth-definitions are formulated and proved 


adequate within the semantical metalanguages constructed, with 
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multiple denotation serving as the primitive undefined semantical relation 
for the basic versions, and satisfaction, designation, and determination 
taken as primitive in alternative constructions. These semantical 
systems are all translational, in the sense that the semantical 
metalanguages contain as part (translations of) the object-languages 
of which they treat. The development is moderately clear, if slow, 
but Martin’s presentation can hardly be said to constitute an improve- 
ment over the expositions which these theories received from their 
originators. And his insistence upon spelling out details of proof for 
obvious theorems will become wearisome to the reader trained in 
logic, especially when he realizes that the novice, to whom they might 
have been helpful, has long since been left behind. 

The semantical metalanguages given are applicable to a wide class 
of first-order object-languages. As examples, Martin sketches meta- 
languages for Zermelo set theory and Russell’s simplified theory of 
types, each of which is construed as a first-order system with special 
nonlogical axioms. 

The book’s primary original contribution is to be found in its 
development of semantical metalanguages which are non-translational. 
Such metalanguages are given for both “classical” and inscriptional 
theories, occupying three chapters and a total of forty-three pages. 
For their exposition alone the production of an entire book would 
have been unnecessary, but in point of fact there is some interest in 
seeing them closely compared with systems previously known. The 
non-translational metalanguages, like all in the book, are extensional 
and of first order, but they are unable, in general, to express all that 


can be expressed in their object-languages. One consequence of this 


is that definitions of truth within such metalanguages cannot be 
required to be adequate in the usual sense. By normal standards this 
is a severe limitation. 

The principal advantage of non-translational semantics is seen by 
Martin to lie in connection with what he calls first-order constructivism. 
This view, which he likens to logical constructionalism and defends 
at length, expresses a preference for first-order language systems with 
domains which are at most denumerable. His arguments for first-order 
constructivism are unlikely to convince anyone not already sympathetic 
with it. Dissenters will be unabashed at the thought that “‘science and 
mathematics are shot through and through with concepts resting 
fundamentally upon the non-denumerable” (p. 264), and they will 
balk at the suggestion that the so-called Skolem Paradox enhances 
the tenability of the denumerabilist position. Nonetheless, the fact 
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that Martin’s non-translational semantical metalanguages have at 
most denumerable domains regardless of the domains of their object- 
languages is significant. And he has made a reasonable case for his 
claim that the non-translational inscriptional metalanguage is “a 
complete solution to the problem of gaining a nominalist semantics 
in the strict sense of Goodman and Quine” (p. 269). Moreover, 
Martin shows how a non-translational semantics is able to formulate 
its Own semantics as well as its own syntax, and the section in which 
he does so (X, G) is one of the best in the book. 

But there are dismal sections, too. The last three in Chapter V 
should be singled out for special notice here. Martin’s relative 
consistency proof for the semantical metalanguage based on multiple 
denotation (V, G) is woefully loose. He seems to lose patience when 
detail might really be helpful. And his treatments of Self-Reference 
(V, H) and Undecidability (V, I) are absolutely distressing. Not 
only are they “vague and inexact in some respects” (p. 141), they 
are downright misleading. Gédel numbering is made unintelligible, 
and the sketched “proof” that in certain formal languages L there are 
undecidable sentences is valueless. The situation is hardly improved 
by the grotesque pronouncement that within an appropriate semantical 
metalanguage “‘the undecidable sentences of L become true” (p. 140). 
These last two sections in particular, consisting almost entirely of 
hand-waving, should certainly have been omitted from a book which 
is presumably trying to promote rigor, not defile it. 

Following through the book’s technical details is made difficult by 
a series of errors which, though small, are more than typographical. 
The third definition on page 85 and the definition on page g1 are too 
narrow. The second definition on page 88 and the second on page 107 
seem to forget the presence of primitive predicate constants. Theorem 
TGgec on page g2 needs an inequality in its antecedent. The second 
definition on page 117 is too broad, counting as minimal disjuncts 
formulas whose negations alone we should wish to count. The definition 
of “Tr, a” on page 217 fails where a has more than one individual 
constant. Two important misstatements are those beginning ten lines 
from the bottom of page 105 and five lines from the top of page 132. 

One would have hoped to find a full treatment of the semantical 
paradoxes in a book which is in other respects rather comprehensive 
of its field, but a glance at the index reveals that they are mentioned 
on only a few widely-scattered pages. It is also disheartening to 
realize that almost no open questions of interest are raised by the 
author. Not even the Formal Theory of Semantical Systems which is 
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briefly outlined in the closing pages would seem to require any great 
ingenuity for its full execution. Of course this suggests as much about 
the field of foundations of semantics as it does about Martin’s book, 
and I suspect, too, that it testifies to the skill of those who have 
exhausted so much of a complicated subject in so short a time. 


Josern S. ULLIAN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


JOHN DEWEY IN PERSPECTIVE. By Georce R. GEIGER. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. vi, 248. $5.50. 


One wonders to whom this book is addressed. It seems to be aimed 
at correcting certain misconceptions of Dewey’s philosophy and at 
answering certain criticisms which have been made of it by (1) 
offering an exposition of the whole of Dewey’s philosophy and (2) 
showing the similarity of some of Dewey’s leading ideas to ideas now 
current in other types of philosophy as well as in the social sciences— 
the establishment of innocence by association. 

But Dewey’s critics have been of two kinds. First, there are the 
crackpot critics who have accused him of being a Fascist, a Communist, 
an anti-intellectualist, a nihilist, a capitalistic imperialist, a moral 
relativist, a vulgarian, a prophet of scientism, an atheist, and so on. 
Second, there are serious students of philosophy who have tried 
sympathetically to read and to understand Dewey, who have been 
puzzled by much of what he has to say, and who have expressed 
their puzzlement in a sincere and responsible manner. Geiger’s book 
seems to be directed more toward the first group than toward the 
second, but neither group is likely to be influenced by what he has 
to say. 

Critics of the first group either have read Dewey or they have not. 
If they have not read Dewey, then they will probably not be interested 
in reading Geiger on Dewey. If they do read Geiger on Dewey, they 
are not likely to be disabused of their egregious errors by what he has 
to say about Dewey. If they have read Dewey, then they have 
obviously grossly misunderstood him. And if they have misunderstood 
Dewey, they are not likely to understand a book about Dewey which 
is written in the same cumbersome and untidy style as the master’s. 
In neither case, however, do they deserve the honor of a reply. 

Critics of the second group—and they are among those most likely 
to read this book—will find it very disappointing. In the first place, 
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its language is so close to Dewey’s that one who has trouble under- 
standing Dewey will have the same trouble understanding Geiger. 
Serious students of Dewey’s philosophy have often wondered, for 
example, what he could have meant by referring to situations as 
problematic, indeterminate, or doubtful. They will not be enlightened 
when they are told that what Dewey meant becomes clear if only 
they remember that for him “experience is a transaction and that 
both environment and organism are implicated in it’”’ (p. 88). In the 
second place, Geiger seems to be either unaware of or unconcerned 
by the serious, as opposed to the crackpot, criticisms which have been 
made of Dewey. Nowhere in his book do we find so much as a reference 
to such outstanding critical essays as Morton White’s “Is Ethics an 
Empirical Science?” (Ch. XIII of Social Thought in America) and 
“Value and Obligation in Dewey and Lewis” or Arthur Murphy’s 
““Dewey’s Epistemology and Metaphysics.” This is inexcusable in a 
book which seeks to put Dewey’s philosophy “‘in perspective.” In the 
third place, Geiger is in no position to talk to contemporary 
philosophers about Dewey’s philosophy vis-a-vis their own when he 
can offer the following as summary statements of the ethical positions 
of G. E. Moore, A. J. Ayer, and C. L. Stevenson, respectively: ““The 
word [‘value’] is indefinable, as is ‘good.’ Indeed, the two terms are 
almost interchangeable in their essential meaninglessness. . . . A value 
is merely an exclamation or ejaculation. . . . Values are hortatory or 
persuasive in character” (pp. 44-45). One would have thought that 
it does not follow from the fact that “‘good”’ is indefinable, in Moore’s 
sense, that it is therefore ““meaningless.”” One would also have thought 
that Ayer and Stevenson held value judgments, not values, to be 
exclamatory or hortatory. Geiger’s handling of this point is typical 
of his free and easy way with philosophical positions other than 
Dewey’s. 

The exposition of Dewey’s philosophy to be found in this book is 
orthodox enough, and the book may prove useful to some as a 
convenient summary of Dewey’s leading ideas, but more is needed 
now than orthodox exposition and pious commentary if Dewey’s 
philosophy is to be spared the fate of Lotze’s or Bosanquet’s. 


W. E. KeEnnick 
Amherst College 
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PLATON. Vol. II: Die Platonischen Schriften, Erste Periode. By 
Pau FRIEDLANDER. 2nd edition. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter and 
Co., 1957. Pp. 335. DM 32,—. 

Friedlander’s Platon originally appeared in two volumes (1928-1930), 
the first containing essays on various aspects of Plato, the second 
devoted to discussion of the dialogues one by one. The new revised 
and enlarged edition is to be in three volumes, discussion of dialogues 
being divided between Volumes II and III. The order in which 
dialogues are taken is roughly chronological: Volume II includes 
Thrasymachus (i.e., Republic I), Cratylus, Gorgias, and Meno, but not 
Symposium or Phaedo. It should be mentioned that an English translation 
of this new edition has started to appear (Volume I, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1958). 

In the new edition notes have been considerably increased and 
references brought up to date; but the alterations to the main text 
are not such as to change the character of the work and they do not 
call for detailed comment here. The following general remarks on 
Friedlander’s handling of the dialogues may be of interest to those 
not yet acquainted with his work. 

Each chapter contains a compressed but clear and readable 
summary of a dialogue, together with discussion of its characters, 
dramatic setting, structure, and themes. Relations between dialogues 
are briefly but usefully touched on. Friedlander takes seriously the 
familiar idea that a Platonic dialogue is a dialogue and not a treatise, 
and that its purpose is to make us think and not to tell us what to 
think. He brings out vividly the internal drama of the dialogues, the 
counterpoint of themes and arguments, the personalities of speakers. 
He does not treat a dialogue as primarily a vehicle for doctrines, nor 
does he like questions about changes of doctrine from one dialogue 
to another. “Did Plato yet hold the theory of Forms?” is a paradigm 
wrong question. 

Friedlander’s sensitive and loving study of a dialogue certainly 
brings the reader to a deeper understanding of it; his work is a valuable 
complement or antidote to the dry approach which picks everything 
to pieces and, in concentrating on ambiguities and fallacies, misses 
half the point. But there is more to be said for the close and tough 
analysis of arguments than Friedlander allows—especially if Plato 
wanted to make us think. It is not enough to say that Plato can teach 
more with an ambiguity than another can with perspicuity; at least 
as a first step we must expose the ambiguity as sharply as possible. 
Socrates may have a pedagogical point in perpetrating fallacies 
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(always?); to be good pupils we must expose the fallacies with all 
rigor. Nobody can do everything in three volumes; but Friedlander’s 
principles of interpretation do seem to speak too strongly against close 
critical study of small stretches of argument, and his devotion to 
Plato makes him too ready to assume that that great philosopher was 
always talking good sense. Again, on the question of “doctrines’’: it 
would be one thing to hold that Plato had a fixed set of theses which 
he was always maintaining, and another to suppose that in many of 
his dialogues he was arguing in favor of certain definite views and 
sometimes arguing against views he had previously held. Friedlander’s 
hostility to the fixed-doctrines view leads him to underestimate the 
reasonableness of the second view. It would be odd if a lively and 
long-lived philosopher never argued positively for certain theses or 
never came to abandon views or arguments he had previously 
accepted. 
J. L. AckriLtt 

Brasenose College, Oxford 


EXPERIENCE AND THE ANALYTIC: A RECONSIDERATION 
OF EMPIRICISM. By Auan Pascu. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvii, 275. $6.50. 


The author uses Quine’s much debated ‘““Two Dogmas of Empiri- 
cism” as a point of departure in his “reconsideration of empiricism.” 
But he who expects a careful examination of Quine’s critique of 
logical empiricism in this book will be disappointed. What the author 
has to say about the analytic-synthetic distinction is just a repetition 
of Carnap’s old thesis that the distinction can be made with precision 
only relative to an artificial language system. Nothing is contributed 
toward solution of the problem raised by the critics of such “‘systematic” 
explication. What is the criterion for selecting this rather than that 
universal conditional as a ‘“‘meaning postulate”’ if, as the author seems 
to contend, the analytic-synthetic distinction cannot be made for 
natural languages? And does “‘intension” (in the sense in which the 
rules of designation specify the intensions of descriptive predicates) 
have an explicable meaning which permits us to justify semantical 
statements by showing that they formulate the intensions of expres- 
sions in actual usage? (It is a continuing source of amazement to me 
that so many writers on analyticity still believe that, in explicating 
analyticity relative to an artificial language system, they accomplish 
philosophical clarification.) There is a puzzling discussion of the 
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distinction between logical and nonlogical signs. Pasch argues that this 
distinction, which underlies the concept of logical truth, can be made 
with precision only in the arbitrary manner of labeling certain words 
as “logical” and others as “‘nonlogical.”’ He rejects the thesis of Russell 
and of the logical empiricists that logical words lack descriptive 
significance. “It might be said that what ‘or’ denotes is, among other 
things, the relation between two alternative courses of action which 
makes a person confronting them hesitant” p. 44). Certainly the 
sentential function, ‘‘A hesitates between doing x and doing y,” may 
be said to denote a relation between x and » but if “or” denoted that 
relation, then a statement of the form “‘p or qg’”’ could be true only if 
such a hesitation actually occurred—which is surely not the case, 
especially if the statements “‘p”’ and “g’’ do not describe possible 
courses of action but states of affairs which do not depend on human 
volition. 

This is a typical example of the serious lack of careful, responsible 
analysis in Pasch’s book. In spite of a professed preoccupation with 
problems of analytic philosophy and empiricism, Pasch almost never 
uses the analyst’s method of clarifying general concepts and state- 
ments by means of examples. In one of the rare instances illustrating 
“rational reconstruction,” which brings relief from the dreariness of 
abstract and unclear generalities, a surprising incompetence in logical 
analysis is exhibited. Discussing, in the footsteps of Carnap, Hempel, 
and Bergmann, the explication of “soluble,” Pasch tells us that ‘‘the 
conjunction of ‘a is immersed in water’ and ‘a doesn’t dissolve’ may be 
outlawed and this is sufficient to translate ‘a is soluble’ with what may 
be called the ‘syntactic accuracy’ of logical atomism”’ (p. 204). The 
syntactic accuracy of logical atomism is somewhat higher than that: 
the “‘outlawed”’ conjunction is rather ‘‘a is soluble and a is immersed in 
water and a does not dissolve.’’ This may be an innocuous inaccuracy 
of expression, but what is more serious is that Pasch does not explain in 
what sense such extensional translation (whose obvious incorrectness 
was recognized by logical empiricists a long time ago) is a “‘translation”’ 
at all. A little later we are told that “‘a is soluble” is vague (what is 
meant being “‘ambiguous,” and vagueness having been.so defined— 
‘a term is vague if its borderline cases are undecidable’’—that, tauto- 
logically, every term is vague); that it may mean not only “not ‘a is 
immersed in water and doesn’t dissolve’ ”’ (oddly, quotes are used 
instead of parentheses) but also “‘a, if it is immersed in water, is soluble 
if and only if it dissolves” (!) and even “‘a has the property of dissolving 
in water.” Though the citation speaks for itself, I might add that if by 
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an “‘ambiguous” word be meant a word which may be stipulated to 
have several senses, then of course every word is ambiguous. Further 
on the same example is used to give a long overdue “more detailed 
account of pragmatic reconstruction in philosophy,” a method Pasch 
recommends in preference to “‘logical reconstruction.” But far from 
clarifying “‘pragmatic reconstruction,” he only exhibits once more his 
confusion about elementary points of logical analysis. He distin- 
guishes a possible language in which “‘soluble” occurs in the context of 
Carnap’s reduction sentences from a possible language in which one 
cannot say “sugar is soluble” because “soluble” does not occur “‘but 
the statement is built into it by means of a semantic rule which pro- 
hibits the conjunction ‘x is sugar,’ ‘x is immersed in water,’ and ‘x 
doesn’t dissolve’ from appearing in the language.” But Pasch himself 
regards “sugar is soluble’—meaning “‘sugar dissolves in water if 
immersed therein’—as expressing an empirical law, whereas the 
strange semantic rule he suggests as a possibility makes that statement 
analytic. 

The most interesting and competent part of the book is Part II 
(“Empiricism and Experience’) where the concept of the “purely 
given”’ is critically examined, with the result that no clear distinction 
can be drawn between given and interpreted elements of perception. 
Unfortunately, this detailed and sometimes incisive critique of ato- 
mistic sensationalism is wholly unrelated to the problem of the analytic- 
synthetic distinction—in spite of Pasch’s obscure statement that the 
given-interpreted distinction is a distinction between nonformal and 
formal elements of experience and thus a “‘manifestation” of the 
analytic-synthetic distinction. The theme song of the whole book is the 
Deweyan song that all these distinctions are significant only in context. 
One is left to ask how, indeed, one could conceivably make a distinc- 
tion except in some context or other. 

ARTHUR Pap 
Yale University 
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NOTES 


An International Congress for Logic, Methodology, and Philosophy 
of Science will be held at Stanford University, Stanford, California, 
U.S.A., from August 24 to September 2, 1960, under the auspices of 
the International Union for History and Philosophy of Science. 

The proceedings of the Congress will be organized into the following 
eleven sections: 

1. Mathematical logic. 
2. Foundations of mathematical theories. 
3. Philosophy of logic and mathematics. 
4. General problems of methodology and philosophy of science. 
5. Foundations of probability and induction. 
). Methodology and philosophy of physical sciences. 
. Methodology and philosophy of biological and psychological 
sciences. 
8. Methodology and philosophy of social sciences. 
g. Methodology and philosophy of linguistics. 
10. Methodology and philosophy of historical sciences. 
11. History of logic, methodology, and philosophy of science. 

The proceedings will consist of a number of invited addresses, in 
addition to brief contributed papers. The closing date for subinission 
of abstracts of contributed papers is March 1, 1960. 

Information about membership fees and other details of the 
Congress may be obtained by writing Professor Patrick Suppes, 
Serra House, Stanford University, Stanford, California, U.S.A. 


The Leonard Nelson Foundation offers two prizes of $500 and $200, 
respectively, for essays on a subject connected with the philosophy of 
Leonard Nelson and Jacob F. Fries. Essays should be between 5000 
and 10,000 words in length and must be submitted by March 1, 1960. 
The judges will be Professors Brand Blanshard (Yale), Paul Henle 
(Michigan), and Ernest Nagel (Columbia). 

The Foundation offers also a research grant of $1,000 for work on 
the philosophy of Nelson and Fries. Applications must be submitted 
by March 1, 1960. Publishing subsidies are available for work within 
the Foundation’s area of interest. 

For information address Professor Arnold S. Kaufman, c/o R.E. 
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Grunebaum, Department of Philosophy, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The Renaissance Conference of Southern California, to be held 
at the end of January, 1960, on the Riverside Campus of the University 
of California, will include a symposium on science and technology 
in the Renaissance and also a discussion of liberty in fourteenth- 
century scholasticism. by Professor Ernest A. Moody. 


The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill has established a 
Computation Center in connection with its installation of a Univac 
1105. The Director of the Center, Professor John W. Carr, III, 
announces that one or more half-time graduate research assistantships 
will be available for 1960-1961 for interested students in philosophy 
with adequate training in logic. Information may be obtained by 
writing him or Professor Everett W. Hall of the Department of Phi- 
losophy. 
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other in that they are both concerned with criticism as the art of 
elucidating works of whose excellence the critic is convinced. $3.50 


EASTERN RELIGIONS 


AND WESTERN THOUGHT 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. “An important and beautiful book 
written with earnest conviction and conspicuous ability. . . . The 
author makes his main point that we . . . have much to learn, and 
more to unlearn, from India.”—Philosophy. 

Galaxy paperbound edition $2.25 


KARL MARX 
HIS LIFE AND ENVIRONMENT 


By ISAIAH BERLIN. “The best brief account of the life and 
thought of Marx.’’—Saturday Review. 
Galaxy paperbound edition $1.50 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





























A new, eminently reasonable approach 
to the nature of art experience and criticism 
which presupposes no familiarity with logic or philosophy 


AESTHETICS AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF ART CRITICISM 


A Critical Introduction 


by JEROME STOLNITZ 
University of Rochester 


This critical introduction pinpoints and traces the implications 
of our ordinary presuppositions about art, so the student can see 
what is involved in such concepts as expression, artistic truth, 
ugliness, and form. Dr. Stolnitz examines the major issues in 
contemporary aesthetics, analyzing the presently influentia! 
theories of the nature and structure of art: formalism, expression- 


ism, the “imitation’’-theory, theories of aesthetic satisfaction, the 
matter-form opposition, and the notion of expressive significance. 
He treats such specific problems as the nature of ugliness and 
truth and belief in art. 

In the final two sections of the book the author applies the 
distinctions and conclusions drawn from theoretical analysis to 
long-debated problems in aesthetics, and explores the subject of 
art criticism, proposing sensible approaches to the resolution of 
controversial issues. 


25 pages of black and white photographs. 

A good set of Questions and Projects, unique in this volume. 
Bibliography and Index. 

Entirely suitable for the introductory course. 


502 pages, clothbound e November, 1959 $6.95 


HOUGTON MIFFLIN COMPANY « Boston 
New York 16 Atlanta 5 Geneva, Ill. Dallas 1 Palo Alto 








Just Published! A unique integration of the 
expository and critical approaches to the study of— 


ETHICS: 


A Critical Introduction 
A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, University of Wisconsin 


Designed for introductory college 
courses in Ethics, this textbook 
develops the student’s ability to 
think critically about ethical ideas. 
The book first introduces some of 
the ways in which early or primitive 
societies felt the need for and 
slowly evolved moral codes. Then 
it presents a critical, historically 
inclusive evaluation of moral ideas, 
showing how they have developed 
and how they have been criticized. 
Bibliographies are appended to 
each chapter in this section. 

The book concludes with an exten- 
sive collection of readings drawn 


from both historical and contem- 
porary sources. The readings are 
organized in five groups, each 
dealing with a practical problem 
approached from a number of dif- 
ferent points of view. This carefully 
selected and juxtaposed material 
offers invaluable practice in ethical 
criticism. 


Readily adaptable to the individual 
course, this comprehensive textbook 
is organized so that the teacher will 
be able to emphasize one aspect or 
another in accordance with his 
needs. 540 pp. $5.50 


Varieties of Experience 
An Introduction to Philosophy 
ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI, Washington University 


A lucid exposition of the chief 
areas of philosophy, this book pre- 
sents 35 readings from major 
thinkers of Western civilization, 
ranging from Plato and Aristotle to 
Dewey and Whitehead. Critical 
and biographical headnotes offer 


the student essential guidance in 
approaching the main philosophic 
problems. “‘Thoughtfully organized, 
provocative, and pedagogically most 
valuable.””— P.C. HayNeR, Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 525 pp. 

$6.50 


Logic and Scientific Methods 


An Introductory Course 
HERBERT L. SEARLES, University of Southern California 


Standard textbook offers a thorough 
grounding in deduction, empha- 
sizing classical logic but including 
additions and corrections from 
modern logical theory. Thoroughly 
covers scientific procedure from the 


observational stage to the stage of 
verification. “‘A good book . . . suited 
to hold the attention of the undergra- 
duate.’’ — Grorce B. Burcu, Tufts 
University. 2nd Ed. 34 ills., tables; 
378 pp. $4.50 





THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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‘‘Barth’s most significant contribution to historical theology” 
—from the Introduction by JARosLAV PELIKAN 


Protestant Thought 


From RoussEAU TO RITSCHL 


By KARL BARTH 


RoussEAU, Lessinc, KANT, HERDER, Novauis, HEGEL, SCHLEIERMACHER, 
FEUERBACH, StrRAuss, RirscHt—these are the great molders of modern 
thought Dr. Barth discusses. ““This is my favorite among Barth’s books. 
It shows clearly how inadequate is the image of Karl Barth in this country, 
how much greater he is than the ‘Barthians’ have made him appear. It 
evaluates with fairness and appreciation those men against whose theolo- 
gical influences Barth has fought all his life.”,—Paut Tituicu. $7.00 


The Practice of Zen 
By CHANG CHEN-CHI 


A systematic introduction, analysis, and explanation of all the aspects 
of Zen, together with many selections in English from the original Chinese 
classics. ““The author has a happy facility for presenting the most abstruse 
doctrines of Mahayana Buddhism in simple summaries. He and his manu- 
script embody an authoritative grasp of the most profound mysteries of Zen. 
The volume contains one of the most remarkable collections of ko’ans to 
appear in English.”—Arcuiz J. Baum, author of Philosophy of the Buddha. 

$4.00 


Now Complete 


The Upanishads 


Translated by 
SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


VOLUME IV 


The Nikhilananda translations of the most ancient religious writings are 
now complete in four volumes. “‘A fine English edition of the principal 
Upanishads. We need more than ever to know at first hand how these 
classics have been understood and interpreted by Indian scholars them- 
selves. The translation made gives side by side with the text, the commen- 
tary of that great man and prince of medieval commentators, Sankara- 
charaya.”—A. C. Bouquet. $6.00 


(Complete set $20.00) 


At all bookstores HARPER & BROTHERS 








MEANING AND EXISTENCE 
by Gustav Bergmann 


In this contribution to ontology and epistemology, 
Professor Bergmann proposes a new use of the methods 
of logical positivism whereby mental acts can be 
recognized as having a status in existence distinct 
from that of material events. In exhibiting his con- 
ception of metaphysics he discusses such topics as 
nominalism vs. realism, logical atomism, individuals, 
continuants, analyticity, substances, and time. 
Paper $1.75 Cloth $6.50 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
by Gustav Bergmann 


An important contribution to the logic of sciences, 
the author clearly presents the present state and pos- 
sible lines of progress in the behavioral sciences, 
especially in psychology. 

4-75 


The UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 


430 Sterling Court Madison 6, Wisconsin 




















A challenging anthology of ideas... 


Dr. Adrienne Koch’s 


PHILOSOPHY FOR A TIME OF CRISIS 


AN INTERPRETATION 
With Key Wrritinocs by Fifteen Great Modern Thinkers 


The crisis of modern civilization is explored here in selected writings by 
fifteen of the greatest thinkers of our time: Toynbee, Einstein, Silone, 
Forster, Clark, Fromm, Buber, Maritain, Niebuhr, Radhakrishnan, 
Sartre, Popper, Russeli, Hook and Jaspers. Dr. Koch has skillfully selected 
excerpts from the work of each man and has arranged them to give the 
essence of each writer’s thinking about the crisis of our time. In illuminating 
chapters of her own, Dr. Koch sets the thought of the various philosophers 
in _— perspective and explores the role of philosophy in today’s troubled 
world. 


$5.95 at all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 



































Heraclitus 
By Philip Wheelwright 


This book reflects the current revival of interest in Hera- 
clitus, the philosopher of bitter paradox and hard metaphor, 
who found in change itself the one unchanging attribute of 
reality. The surviving fragments of his sayings, presented both 
in translation and in Greek, are arranged topically to preface 
eight chapters in which the various aspects of Heraclitus’ 
thought are examined. Most arresting among Philip 
Wheelwright’s many accomplishments in this book is his 
success in helping the reader strip off his modern preconcep- 
tions and participate in the adventure of a brilliant Greek 
mind exploring reality with the resources of the late 6th 
century B.C. 176 pages. $4.50. 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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3,000 years of Western and Eastern 
philosophy from Socrates to Suzuki... 


Pictorial History of Philosophy 


edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


Not only a guide to Western thought, but a complete “‘course’”’ in the 
thinking and religion of India, China, Japan and other countries of the 
Middle and Far East. A comprehensive discussion of the Hebrew tradition 
enables you to understand Christian philosophy. And in turn, you are shown 
the relation of the Christian and Eastern religions. He discusses the works 
of individual philosophers and the great storehouses of religious thought 
as the Talmud, the Old and New Testaments, the Upanishads, the Vedas 
and the Yogasutras. The 960 illustrations include portraits, photographs, 
archeological coverings and other pictorial material germane to the field 
of philosophy. Ready—for a limited time only, at a special price of only 
$10.00. Regular price: $15.00. 


You can expedite shipment by enclosing remittance 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 East goth Street, New York 16, N.Y. 























THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


announces the publication of 


MODERN TRENDS 
IN WORLD RELIGIONS 


Contemporary trends in Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism, Islamic, 
Hindu, and Chinese philosophy and religion. A symposium edited 
by Joseph M. Kitagawa, with an introduction by Daisetz Teitaro 
Suzuki. Papers by C.J. Adams; A. Chakravarty; Wing-tsit-Chan; 
K. von Durckheim; W.L. King; M. Mahdi; E. Rivkin; R.L. Slater; 
and D.T. Suzuki. 


Pages, xvi + 286 Price: Cloth, $3.95 


The Paul Carus Lectures 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE, by John Dewey . . . $4.00 
THE REVOLT AGAINST DUALISM, by Arthur O. 
Lovejoy ... ‘ $4.00 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRESENT, iy G. H. Mead » ‘— $4.00 
GREAT VISIONS OF PHILOSOPHY, by Wm. P. Mon- 
tague ... 5 ae te $4.50 
TOWARD A PERSPECTIVE REALISM, by 
McGilvary .. . $4.50 
THE MEANING OF HUMAN HISTORY, by Morris 
$4.00 
An ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE AND VALUATION, 
by C. I. Lewis. . . oe - $6.00 
NATURE, MIND AND DEATH, by C. J. Ducasse ae $4.50 
THE INQUIRING MIND, by George Boas $4.50 
REASON AND THE NATURE OF THINGS, ad J. 
Loewenberg. ...... ; , $4.50 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 





THE MAN: 


DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


Former director of the Institute for Advanced 
Education and editor of Journal of Aesthetics, 
Philosophic Abstracts, and The Modern Thinker, 
Dagobert Runes has won international renown 
as philosopher, scholar, author and lecturer. 

He is the author of 20 books, including Twentieth 
Century Philosophy, On the Nature of Man, 
Letters to My God, and Dictionary of Judaism. 


THE BOOK: 


A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHT 


From My Writings and From My Evenings + Here, in one — vol- 
ume, is the distillation of a lifetime — the best thinking of one of the major 
philosophers of our time. Consisting of short, epigrammatic reflections on man, 
his beliefs, behavior and institutions, A DicTIONARY OF THOUGHT is a treasure- 
house of wisdom, sincerity, and deep insight. Here are a few of his shorter 
“definitions”: Age: “Man’s true age lies in the life span ahead of him, not the 
span behind him.” God: “Is not worried about His enemies, I feel, but some 


of His defenders are frightening to behold.” Golden Rule: “Do unto others as 


you say you do.” Kinship: “A man after my own heart means a man with my 
prejudices.” Hate: “Whatever you love, you are its master; whatever you hate, 
you are its slave.” Science: “Perhaps science has harnessed enough of the 
powers of nature; let us now harness the powers of science.” But, as the journal 
Philosophic Studies said of an earlier work by Dr. Runes, “the only way of 
doing justice to this book is to go on quoting, and this would never do, Buy the 


book. $5.00 


THE RE Cc ORD * The writings of Dagobert RF «nes, from 


which this book is largely drawn, have received such comments as these: 


“We both travel on the same path, to 
bring to mankind a ane ethical, deep- 
ly spiritual consciousness . 
— ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
“(His) expressed opinions are closely 
akin to those I hold.” —aLBERT EINSTEIN 
“Brilliant, succinct, forward, intelligent 
.. written with the quietness born of 
inner maturity and enhanced with phil- 
osophic understanding.” 
—The Psychiatric Quarterly 
“The originality and vitality of this book 
cannot be grasped through random quo- 


tations . . . but rather through the careful 
reading of the book itself...” 
— Saturday Review 
“A modern Pascal...” 
— Orientamenti Pedagogici ( Rome) 
“A personal testament of a distinguished 
philosopher of our time, a man of gifted 
and original insights . . . brilliantly writ- 
ten.” — Southern Presbyterian Journal 
“His words suddenly ‘explode into mean- 
ing’. . . they are like sudden lightning 
flashes illuminating experiences hitherto 
dark.” — Philosophical Studies 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16 
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